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Firty or sixty years pass away, and no mention is made of 
Bethlehem. The country is gradually settling down into a 
more definite and compact government. The days of the 
Judges are passed, and Saul reigns the first king in Israel. 

But Saul has not obeyed the commandment of God, and 
the Divine displeasure is turned against him. He is warned 
by the old Prophet Samuel, who still lingers as a good angel, 
watching over Israel, — apparently exercising some of his old 
authority, or still powerful among the people by virtue of the 
reverent love they have for him, — that God has rejected him 
from reigning over Israel. Rebuked by the same voice that 
had first proclaimed him king, dispossessed of his power 
by the hand that had anointed him, stung by conscience, 
perhaps, Saul became a restless and selfish, and at times, no 
doubt, an insane man. Though he still, for some time, sat 
upon the throne, he knew that the sceptre had passed out of 
his family, while the good old man who had rebuked him, 
who had before been of so much service to him, returned 
to his own house in Ramah, and saw him no more until his 
death. 
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From his life of inactivity and sorrow, consequent upon 
Saul’s infidelity, he is at last roused by a command from 
God, bidding him rise, and fill his cup —or horn, as it is 
called, a common vessel, carried by all — with oil, and go to 
Bethlehem, and seek out Jesse, from whose sons he is to 
anoint a successor to Saul. Appointed again to his old task 
of king-making, the old man arose, grasped his staff, and 
took his way along the road which lay between Ramah and 
Bethlehem, some ten or twelve miles. 

Now Jesse whom he was sent in search of was the son of 
Obed, who was the son of Ruth, the Moabitish damsel, whose 
fortunes and history we have already followed. He had 
probably inherited the fields in which his fair ancestress had 
gleaned, and dwelt in the same house to which Boaz had 
taken the young gleaner when he took her to wife; for in 
those simple days estates descended, generation after genera- 
tion, from father to son ; and it was the pride of the son to 
remain on the spot where his fathers had lived, and which 
was sacred to him as the place of their rest. Here Jesse 
remained in the home, among the fields of his fathers, — 
already an old man,—and growing about him, in the glory 
of manhood and the beauty of youth, eight sons. With the 
possessions of Boaz he had undoubtedly inherited some- 
what of his character, while the people continued to him the 
same honors; and he was now a man well known, and held 
in repute. 

Sitting in the gateway with the elders of the city, — the 
general place of concourse at the end of the day, —he sees 
advancing by the way from Ramah a man whose venerable 
aspect at once attracts attention, while his nearer approach 
excites in them all some emotions of fear. Many times they 
had seen him before, when he had come there in discharge 
of his duty as judge. Many times had he sat at the gate, 
and inquired into the cause that he knew not, and adminis- 
tered the simple laws of the land; and though they could 
not but welcome the man, they could not dissociate his 
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coming, after so long an interval, from the administration of 
justice ; and they tremble lest he shall have some judgment 
against them. As they rise and greet him, they ask, ‘‘ Comest 
thou peaceably?” He reassures them at once, by answer- 
ing, “* Peaceably ” ; and then shows that his visit is connected 
with the other part of his duty, — with his office of prophet, ‘ 
not that of judge,—and, as he had in other cities of the 
land, so was he come there to sacrifice; for the Temple was 
not yet built, and the times were so troublous that these 
sacred duties seem to have been performed but irregularly, 
and only at the coming of a Prophet. “I am come,” he 
says, * to sacrifice unto the Lord. Sanctify yourselves, and 
come with me to the sacrifice.” And, turning to Jesse and 
his sons, he sanctified them, and bade them go with him. 
When the sacrifice was over, Samuel, with no small curi- 
osity, begins to examine the sons of Jesse; for the Lord had 
as yet given him no sign by which he should know for which 
the honor is reserved. They stand by their father, seven 
comely youths, clothed in the simple peasant garb, the glory 
of Bethlehem. One of these God has selected to be the 
king over Israel. Which can it be? Closely he scans each 
form and feature,—turns from one to the other, and then 
back to the first. At length he singles out one, Eliab, the 
oldest, and says within himself: “‘ Surely, the Lord’s anointed 
is before him. But the Lord said unto Samuel, ‘ Look not 
on his countenance, or on the height of his stature, because I 
have refused him ; for the Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for 
} man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
‘ on the heart.’”? Then one and another stand up, and of each 
his judgment is, ‘“‘ Neither hath the Lord chosen this.” And 
when the seven were all passed before him, he turned to Jesse, 
to whom he may have given some private hint of his pur- 
pose, and said: “ The Lord hath not chosen these. Are here 
all thy children?” Now there was another; but Jesse had 
not thought to speak of him. If God would choose a king 
from out his family, surely it could not be his shepherd-boy, 
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away out among the fields, looking after the sheep. When 
Samuel puts the question, he answers, in some surprise, and, 
we may imagine, with hesitation : “ There remaineth yet the 
youngest ; and, behold, he keepeth the sheep.” Now it was the 
custom with those who had the care of the sheep to remain 
by them, leading them to fresh pastures as the old became 
exhausted or dry. They were out in the fields by day and 
by night, through the season, as we find the Bethlehem 
shepherds still are when Christ is born. So the young David 
was not at the city gate with the others, at the close of the 
day; nor had he entered the father’s thought, nor the 
thought of those seven young men, so proud of the Prophet’s 
notice of them, so curious as to what it might mean. But 
Samuel sees now for whom God hath reserved the honor, and, 
turning to Jesse, bids him “ send and fetch him; for we will 
not sit down till he come hither.” Much, and mayhap with 
some jealousy, must those elder brothers have wondered, as 
they found the venerable Prophet refusing to sit at meat until 
the boy David is come; much more must have been their 
surprise, and deeper that jealousy, when, as the young David 
drew near, — ruddy with health, his beautiful countenance 
flushed with eager inquiry and wonder at his summons, — the 
grave old man went forward, and solemnly poured the horn 
of olive-oil upon his head, and anointed him king in the 
midst of his brethren. From the manner in which his eldest 
brother speaks to him several years after, in the camp before 
the Philistines, I suspect this visit of Samuel was remem- 
bered and treasured up in that home, somewhat as Joseph’s 
brethren remembered and treasured his dream. The old 
man himself, his errand completed, silently and alone de- 
parted to Ramah. 

This anointing was only significant.of the intention of 
God, — a foreshadowing of what should be by and by. Saul 
was still king. David returned to his flocks again, as Saul 
himself had done after his own anointing. For some years 
yet he minded his father’s sheep along the hillsides about 
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Bethlehem. And I suppose Jesse and his sons kept to them- 
selves the secret of Samuel’s visit. 

And what was there about this boy David that should 
make him, in his fifteenth summer, the chosen of God for 
great purposes? We gather but little from the record. 
Samuel, who had been at once struck with the stature and 
the bearing of Eliab, seems to have been still more impressed 
with the appearance of David. He had a “ beautiful coun- 
tenance, and was goodly to look to”; and if the child was 
any way father to the man, if the character and the genius 
that lay slumbering within were any way written upon that 
countenance, it must have been beautiful and goodly to look 
to. He who afterward wrote Psalms that are truly immor- 
tal — that can be forgotten only when the soul forgets itself, 
only when God shall have swept all worlds, all souls, into 
oblivion — must have borne on his brow, in his face, some 
tokens a prophet might read. He was a boy, too, of courage 
and resource, — qualities a king always wants, which his coun- 
try then needed. His vocation had its hazards. It led him 
away from men, among dangers which, as a good shepherd, 
he was the one to face. And he had faced them as few of 
his years would have faced them, and in that life gained the 
skill and the self-reliance which led him confidently to the 
attack of the giant before whom the whole army and the 
king quailed. For it seems, by the record, that when his 
three eldest brothers had joined the army, he had gone back 
from Saul, in whose employ he had been for a season, — at 
least, this is the only way of reconciling statements which 
seem to conflict,— to his old calling among the hills out- 
side of Bethlehem; and his father, desiring to send pro- 
visions to his sons, and a present to their captain, and to 
know how it was with them, sent him to the camp. Arriv- 
ing there, he finds all in dismay ; and while he talks with his 
brethren, Goliath, the Philistine of Gath, comes up, repeating 
his threat and his boast. The young soul of the shepherd 
waxes impatient within him. One man to set at naught the 
a* 
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hosts of Israel and scoff at the living God! None to go in the 
name of the Lord, and stop that braggart tongue or perish 
in the attempt! the whole host of Israel dumb and trem- 
bling before the insulter! His purpose is taken. While he 
talks with the men, his eldest brother comes up angrily, and 
asks: ‘* Why camest thou down hither? and with whom hast 
thou left those few sheep in the wilderness? I know thy 
pride, and the naughtiness of thine heart; for thou art 
come down that thou mightest see the battle.” And the 
clear, calm eye of David is fixed upon him, as he gravely 
replies: ‘‘ What have I now done? Is there not a cause?” 
And there was a cause ; and the people began to feel, some- 
how, that here was the champion. One spoke with another 
about this stripling, and his strange words and manner, and 
then it was carried to the king. And the king sent for him; 
and when he was come, lo! the same beautiful boy, who had 
soothed the frenzy of his madness with the sweet music of 
his harp! Astonished, he exclaimed: “Thou art not able 
to go against this Philistine, to fight with him ; for thou art 
but a youth, and he a man of war from his youth.” Then 
David rehearses the facts of his shepherd experience, calmly, 
courteously, and modestly: ‘“ Thy servant kept his father’s 
sheep; and there came a lion and a bear, and took a lamb 
out of the flock; and I went out after him, and smote him, 
and delivered it out of his mouth; and when he arose against 
me, I caught him by his beard, and smote him and slew him. 
Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear; and this uncir- 
cumcised Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath 
defied the armies of the living God.” And David said, 
moreover, “The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of 
the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine.” . He had remembered 
his anointing. He was in the service—the chosen — of that 
God who had been defied. He felt that the duty was his; 
and his humble experience among the hills had given him 
strength and skill for the battle. And what else he needed 
God would give. 
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These are the glimpses that we get in the record of the 
shepherd-boy of Bethlehem. One feels with regard to it, as 
with regard to the lives of all the great and good in the Old 
and New Testaments, regret that he cannot know more. 

Years pass away, and David is king; and there is war 
again with the ever restless and powerful Philistines, and 
David is.sorely pressed. While preparing the city of Jerusa- 
lem, which he had just taken from the Jebusites, for the city 
of his residence, he is surprised by a secret movement of the 
Philistines, who suddenly appear in great force in the heart of 
Judea, and throw themselves into Bethlehem before David is 
able to make any resistance, keeping a garrison there, while 
the main body of the army is encamped in the valley of Re- 
phaim, which stretched out at the foot of the hills lying 
between Bethlehem and Jerusalem. With such a foe in 
such force so near, he deems it advisable to retire to the 
cave of Adullam, lying not far from either, which had be- 
fore sheltered him in his earlier troubles with Saul. Here, 
with a few of his most reliable friends, he lay watching the 
course of events, ready to seize on whatever should favor 
his cause. 

The cave of Adullam is described by travellers as a spa- 
cious natural cavern in the white limestone rock, consisting 
of many small chambers, like different rooms of a house, 
and capable of containing a number of men. Perched like 
an eagle’s nest on the front of a rock, with a precipice on the 
opposite side of fifteen hundred feet in height, it is almost 
inaccessible, and probably was entered by David and his sol- 
diers, as it is now by travellers, upon their hands and knees. 
From this eyrie, central, yet secure, he could lie and watch 
the movements of the main body of the enemy, encamped 
in the plain beneath him, and receive communications from, 
and send instructions to, his scattered forces, or strike a blow 
when it offered. 

It was the harvest season. Pinched for room, suffering 
from heat, scantily supplied with provisions, weary of the 
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monotonous waiting his condition entailed, his thoughts, fed 
no doubt by the familiar scenes in the midst of which he 
was shut,— scenes of his boyhood,— ran back busily upon 
the past. There were the hill-slopes where he had pastured 
his sheep, and where, in the night-time, he had considered 
the heavens; there was the spot where he stood when the 
messenger came, breathless, and said that his father and the 
Prophet desired to see him at once in the gate of the city ; 
there he had missed the one lamb of the flock, and there he 
had plucked the destroyer by the beard; under that tree, by 
the shade of that rock, when the sun was fierce, he had 
thought of the Rock that was higher than it; or when that 
sun was sunk in the west, and the moon and the stars had 
come out, he had told to his harp what the moon and the 
stars said to him of God; and just there, lower down, dearer 
than all, lay the old home, scene of so many pleasures and 
joys, now compassed about and held by an army, but an 
army that could not keep off the intruding steps of his mem- 
ory. It was evening again. Neighbors and friends were 
gathered about the well by the gate. Laughing maidens 
drew water for their thirsty sheep; he could hear the im- 
patient bleating of lambs; he could recall the faces, and the 
forms, and the tones of long ago, — the aged and the young 
who used to be there, — and he could feel again the old lin- 
gering reluctance at leaving the spot as the stars came one 
by one, and called all to rest. Then suddenly all these 
memories took form in one great longing, — it came surging 
over him as a flood, — and unconsciously his reverie uttered 
itself, “‘O that one would give me to drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem that is at the gate!” 

Scattered about the cave, busied in their own thoughts, 
lay the tried friends of his misfortune ; stern men of war, but 
men whose hearts throbbed with reverent love for their king. 
Not a word was uttered that might lead David to suppose 
that they had heard his desire ; but it had fallen upon the 
ears of those who were ready to die for him,—his passing 
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whim, even, was a sacred thing to them. At once they stole 
out from their hiding-place, broke through the host of the 
Philistines, drew the water out of the well of Bethlehem that 
was by the gate, took it, and brought it to David. Aston- 
ished at what they had done, the risks they had run, the love 
they had shown, David took the water. Its sparkle recalled 
the old well. It renewed the longing, and his whole soul 
yearned for one drop upon that aching tongue. Long he 
stood gazing at it, as one gazes at a thing long desired, sud- 
denly possessed. He would not lift it to his parched lip, 
but slowly, reverently poured it out upon the ground, a liba- 
tion to God, saying, as they stood by, hardly appreciating 
his mood, disappointed, perhaps, at the result: “ My God 
forbid it me that I should do this thing; shall I drink the 
blood of these men that have put their lives in jeopardy ? 
For with the jeopardy of their lives they bought it.” And 
so Bethlehem is associated with one of the noblest acts of 
unselfish heroism which the pen of the profane or the sacred 
historian has recorded, and with one of the most touching 
instances of the surrender of a selfish desire to the great 
principle of duty to God. Greater is the fugitive David, as 
he stands there pouring out the water before God, than the 
David successful, mighty, honored, sitting on the throne and 
making the glory of Israel. Would that he had never 
swerved from his integrity, that no deep stain marred a life 
of so much beauty in conduct and faith! 

Bethlehem has yet a further history. So far it is only 
bright and beautiful, — there is other brightness and beauty 
to come. One cannot but marvel at the much that is im- 
mortal that it has pleased God, passing by the great places 


of the world, to bring out of that “little one.” 
J. F. W. W. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
WOMAN. 


(Concluded from the December Number.) 


TuE type of female piety, as seen in the Protestant Church, 
will be stamped with the peculiarities which distinguished 
this great branch of Christendom. Protestantism separates 
itself from Romanism in emphasizing personal experience 
and inward principle apart from ecclesiastical organizations. 
It is moral and spiritual, as contradistinguished from the 
priestly and sacerdotal. Hence it follows that its ideal of 
womanhood must have those features which are the legiti- 
mate product of its own spirit and ideas. The Protestant 
Christian woman is not a nun or recluse, but lives among 
human relations, and her piety, charity, and reform has to 
do directly with life, and her activities are employed for the 
improvement and increase of character, and for the establish- 
ment of a better and happier life on earth as well as in 
heaven. For the definiteness of comparison let us take illus- 
trations which will most nearly correspond to those we have 
already given. For this purpose we have chosen the second 
Mrs. Judson, Mary Ware, and Margaret Fuller. As the 
biographies of these three women are so well known, refer- 
ence will only be had to those traits in their characters 
which bear on our present theme. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Judson was born in one of our humble New 
England homes. A scholar above the average, with a deep 
natural enthusiasm, and an abiding spirit of piety, that, even 
before her conversion, awakened in her mind an interest in 
the conversion of the heathen. When her religion devel- 
oped into a personal experience, enriched by the indwelling 
spirit of God, she only needed to come in contact with the 
young missionary to have her deepest nature stirred. She 
gave her heart both to the man and his work. Her human 
affection and sacred consecration blended into one all-absorb- 
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ing sentiment. Her piety, having its source in the love of 
God, was strengthened by the deep undercurrents of human 
love. The sweet and sacred natural affections were not 
» crushed, but had free play. The wife and the mother were 
not lost in the saint. When sorrow came, she shed the tear 
of human grief; but the baptism soon cleansed the heart, 
lamentation passed into resignation and trust, and the 
bruised affections found a cure in the hope of reunion and 
deeper joy in heaven. Though a stranger in a strange land, 
cast down, pressed .out beyond measure, by affliction, she 
must go about doing good. Life to her was not to be spent 
in visionary dreaming and ecstatic transports, but in the tug 
and toil of lowly service. And when the fruit of weary 
labors seemed nearly ripe, and the hour of harvest, with its 
promised rewards, drew near, her most sacred anticipations 
were blighted by the death of her first husband; but amid 
this gloom she did not spend her strength to destroy human 
affection, but to sanctify it, make it more rich and holy. 
Another feature in the piety of Mrs. Judson, in contrast 
with that of the female Catholi¢ saint, is the union of the 
religious sentiment and a practical cast of mind. By na- 
ture she was a poet, yet her sentiment of picty did not run 
riot with intoxicated feeling. All the details of daily life 
were engaged in as religious duties. Feeling was subordi- 
nated to principle, and never took captive the judgment; and 
the natural affections, nurtured by the hallowed influences of 
an exalted faith, blossomed into a diviner beauty. When 
death came, it was not welcomed with rapturous enthusiasm, 
but with calm joy. Reflection kept the soul in poise, and 
faith, instead of riding rough-shod over the reason and con- 
science, sanctified them in their normal development. Her 
piety, in fact, had an air of reality, and spent itself in har- 
mony with the soul’s natural faculties and human relations. 
If Mrs. Judson’s religious experience is in marked con- 
trast with St. Clara, so the pity and charities of Mary Ware 
are wholly unlike those of Elizabeth of Hungary. The one 
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was chiefly almsgiving, and looked to the relief of suffering ; 
the other aimed to reach the mind, and through alleviation 
to rouse the moral and religious sentiments. In a remark- 
able degree, the biography of Mrs. Ware illustrates the relig- 
ion of common life. It is homespun, and has for its ground- 
work the materials from which ordinary female lives are 
woven. Her sentiments are kept in reserve, and shrink from 
public expression. They are so unobstrusive that you do 
not find her profusely spreading out her feelings, even in her 
private journal. Piety is synonymous with goodness. The 
practical and moral features of character are more promi- 
nent than the sentimental or ecclesiastical. Her activity was 
spent in common scenes and in the details of daily life. Her 
aim was to do the duty of the hour. Religion found expres- 
sion in living for others instead of the luxurious enjoyment 
of pious emotion, and compassion did not rush forth as a 
blind feeling of pity, did not luxuriate as an exotic, but 
was intelligent, calm, and self-sustained. A character like 
that of Mrs. Ware could not spring up out of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By the devotee of the ancient faith she 
would be regarded as cold and moral, but lacking in the 
higher elements of piety. Its great staple is goodness. The 
feminine qualities are free from extravagance, and religion, 
being a conviction and principle more than a sentiment and 
passion, as a guide of action, is sustained and constant. 
Margaret Fuller is the female type of Protestantism run to 
extremes. She was a woman of remarkable mental power, 
and holds somewhat the same intellectual relation to the wo- 
men of her age as did St. Theresa to hers. Possessed of a 
marked individuality of character, so intense as to run into 
egotism, with unceasing activity of thought and restless aspi- 
rations, she is one of the most distinctive and original wo- 
men of modern times, and an expression of some of its most 
radical tendencies. Had she been born in Spain, and in the 
sixteenth century, the spell of romantic literature, and the 
influence of the lives of the saints, would have taken captive 
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her brilliant genius, fired her vivid imagination ; and, under 
the guidance of the prevalent faith and ideas, her unwearied 
activity would have found scope and vent within the realms 
of the Church. Buta child of New England, reared in the 
nineteenth century, at a period when transcendentalism 
sprouted, and the human mind, in its recoil from the es- 
tablished faith and arbitrary authority, was swinging to the 
verge of license, she ranged herself with the radical phases 
of opinion, and became, in the modern sense of the term, a 
reformer. She started from self, and made self-culture her 
chief aim of life. Self-development was the central thought 
of her being. “ Very early I knew,” is her language, “ that 
the only object of life was to grow.” With a wide range of 
learning, intellectual grasp of thought, and brilliant conver- 
sational powers, scarcely equalled, she expended her energies 
in the enlargement of her mind. With the heart of a woman 
and the head of a philosopher, she was profoundly agitated 
with the most difficult problems of thought and life. Her 
impassioned utterances, in their fervor and ecstatic tone, 
remind one of the Catholic saints. The same great strug- 
gles of woman’s nature, the powerful hues of the human 
heart, only painted in different colors and on a different 
background. “I am weary of thinking. I suffer great 
fatigue from thinking. O God, take me! I love none but 
thee. All this beautiful poesy of my being lies in thee. 
Deeply I feel it. I ask nothing. Each desire, each passion- 
ate feeling, is on the surface only: inmostly thou keepest me 
strong and pure. Yet to be always going out into moments, 
into nature, and love, and thought! Father, I am weary! 
Reassure me for a while, I pray thee. O, let me rest awhile 
in thee, thou only love! In the depth of my prayer I 
suffer much. Take me only awhile. No fellow-being will 
receive me. I cannot pause: they will not detain me by 
their love. Take me awhile, and again I will go forth on a 
renewed service. It is not that I repine, my Father, but I 
sink from want of rest, and none will shelter me. Thou 
VOL. XXIX. 12 
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knowest it all. Bathe me in the living waters of thy love.” 
This is the picture of a soul with incessant unrest. Ever 
goaded by high aspirations, and a heart throbbing with 
the mysteries of a feminine nature, she was not at peace. 
Thoroughly in earnest, morally and intellectually truthful, 
and with strong religious yearnings, she yet failed to reach a 
deep and calm joy. The strength of her intellect takes from 
imagination its warmth, and from the heart the rich glow of 
womanly affection, so that her thought, as refracted through 
her genius, becomes almost a white light. Her passionate 
utterances sometimes remind one of the fervid expressions of 
Rousseau. Her religion of self-development failed to bring 
spiritual harmony and peace to her soul, and her life rises up 
before us as an exemplification of the results of the extreme 
tendencies of Protestantism. In this respect, she is the com 

plete antithesis of the Catholic saint, not so much in the 
features of character as in the forms they take. She is the 
Protestant personification of the female radical free-thinker 
and reformer. 

In the two general types of womanhood which are fur- 
nished by these examples we see that the essential idea of 
the one is that of asceticism. Now the life of abstinence, fast- 
ing, and austerity, when blended with religion, produces an 
essentially imperfect and radically false piety. Such an one 
may impress the vulgar imagination, and fascinate the im- 
passioned devotee, but is not consistent with the best rational 
Christian conception or the highest expressions of God’s will. 
The genuine Protestant idea is the opposite of asceticism. It 
gives a wider scope to woman’s activities, and opens up a 
more comprehensive sphere of action. Instead of a life in 
the convent, it takes woman into the world, and gives her 
work. It teaches that home is the centre around which her 
affections must cluster, but would not make this home a 
prison for her faculties. Protestantism hallows the ties of 
domestic love and consecrates toil. It would not separate 
earth from heaven, but spiritualize our earthly lot. The 
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Gospel enjoins “that we should put the cup of gladness to 
the lips, and yet be unintoxicated ; to gaze steadily on all its 
grandeur, and yet be undazzled ; to feel its brightness, and 
yet defy its thrall,’— making common duty the ground- 
work of life, and prayer the quickening impulse of religious 
devotion. 
. The real type of womanhood will be seen in a beautiful 
and harmonious Christian character. In some important 
particulars it will differ from the genuine type of manhood. 
Everywhere in nature there is a generic difference in the 
sexes. Solitary exceptions may occur; but the general law 
of difference is stamped on all human races, every species of 
animated beings, and in vegetable life. Hence, in the esti- 
mate of the qualities of womanhood, which can claim alike a 
scientific and religious basis, reference must be had to the 
real facts in the case. In any given company of men, 
strength and courage will predominate ; in a like number of 
women, tenderness and reliant affection will prevail. The 
man in his opinions and actions will be influenced more by 
the calculations of prudence and interest; the woman will 
more readily yield to generous and spontaneous impulse. 
The one will reach truth through reflection and reason, the 
other rushes upon it through the feelings, rapid perception, 
or the sudden flash of insight. Before the advent of Christ, 
those traits which are distinctly feminine were held subordi- 
nate to manly characteristics. Christ reversed this. “The 
life and cross of Christ,” says Robertson, “ shed a splendor 
from heaven upon a new, and, till then, unheard-of order of 
heroism, that which may be called the feminine order, — 
meekness, endurance, long-suffering, the passive strength 
of martyrdom.” Hence, since the Christian era, woman- 
hood has assumed a higher place in the world, and as the 
power of our holy religion shall be more felt and recognized, 
her condition and position will be still further improved. 
This view of the relation of the Gospel to woman opens up 
the profound questions concerning her education and position 
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in society. We cannot here enter fully into the discussion of 
these great problems, and will only add a word. Christian- 
ity designs, and will most assuredly secure to her, a wider 
range of activity than is now afforded. Every advance in 
civilization gives her faculties a freer scope. Her capacities 
for useful toil should be determined by experience, and not 
be prejudged by prejudice. God does not waste his creating 
force ; and every talent or power he has given woman was 
given for use ; and why she should not have the free unfold- 
ing and use of every endowment, an opportunity for edu- 
cation and development equal to man, when judged by the 
light of reason and the most reverent faith, is a marvel. 
Because nature has stamped a generic difference in the two 
sexes, is no argument for hedging woman with conventional 
restraints, or dwarfing her God-bestowed faculties; and we 
are moving in the pathway of true religion when every arti- 
ficial barrier to her elevation and progress is overthrown. 
‘“* Unless,” adds the vigorous and far-sighted preacher of 
Brighton, —“‘ unless we are prepared to say that the truth, 
which has been growing clearer and brighter for eighteen 
centuries, shall stop now exactly where it is, and grow no 
clearer, — unless we are ready to affirm that mankind will 
never learn to pay less glory to strength and intellect, and 
more to meekness and humbleness and pureness, than they 
do now, — it follows that God has yet reserved for woman- 
hood a larger and more glorious field for her peculiar 
qualities and gifts.” 

Since woman owes so much to Christ, she is bound to him 
by the most sacred sentiments of gratitude and love. His 
religion calls on her to ennoble, spiritualize, and refine the 
routine of daily life, —to light it up with purer ideals, to 
fill it with a diviner tenderness and a holier consecration 
to God, —and thus, by faithful service and true devotion, so 
live as to be glorified by the indwelling presence of Christ. 
Thus will the world be enriched by the genuine graces and 


radiant loveliness of Christian womanhood. 
S. W. B. 
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Ir we may judge by the letters which get into print, com- 
paratively few of the many Americans who visit London, and 
seek out its famous places, are drawn to what ought to be, to 
a descendant of the Puritans, one of the most attractive, — 
the Dissenters’ Cemetery of Bunhill Fields. It is not easy, 
either, for those who determine to visit it to find the locality. 
Though it lies in the very heart of London, it is not near to 
the fashionable places of public resort. The highway which 
passes by it, once a great northern thoroughfare, has become, 
since the railways were opened, only an ordinary street; and 
you inquire in vain of the shopmen on the Strand, or the 
landlords of lodging-houses along the Thames, for the site of 
the ancient burial-place of heretics. A good map and a sharp 
observation are the only sure guides; and even with these 
there is danger of mistaking for the enclosure that you seek 
the more sightly enclosure of the Wesleyan Chapel-yard, or 
the more spacious area of the Artillery-ground, both of which 
are hard by. 

The name of “ Bunhill Fields” would indicate a large 
rural cemetery. Remembering its origin, one would natu- 
rally expect to find it remote from the haunts of men. This 
expectation, however, is by no means realized. A walk of 
ten minutes on the street which runs due north from the 
Bank and the Exchange brings you to the gateway of the 
yard. The aspect of the enclosure is anything but cheerful 
or beautiful. It is much too small for its celebrated name, — 
hardly larger than the Granary burial-ground in Boston, 
which it resembles, in being surrounded by the high walls of 
adjoining buildings. Only a few trees shade the ancient 
stones, and the larger part of the yard is as open to the sky 
as are the common graveyards of New England villages. The 
stones are numerous enough, and probably every foot of the 
ground holds human remains; yet few of the monuments 
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are striking, either for their beauty of form or their beauty 
of inscription, and it is provokingly difficult to find the graves 
which you are most anxious to find. The first impression is 
of a very ordinary burial-place, not wholly neglected, since 
some of the monuments are new, and interments still are 
made there, from time to time, but with very little in it that 
is quaint, striking, or suggestive. Nevertheless, this dull 
spot in the roar and rush of the great city has a history 
more touching than the history of the parks and squares and 
places of resort which the guide-books describe. It began to 
be a place of burial when, in the great plague of 1665, it 
became necessary to set apart a field of Aceldama for the 
promiscuous interment of bodies which could find no place 
in the vaults of the churches. Such a beginning might pre- 
dict its after-use, as the fit sepulchre of those who were 
strangers in the household of faith, having no right to lie 
near to a consecrated altar. Whether the Dissenters chose 
this plague-cursed “ potter’s field,” or whether they were 
compelled to accept it, we cannot now tell. All that is known 
is, that before the century had passed, it was marked as the 
Dissenters’ Cemetery, and that eminent men in the ranks of 
the various schismatic sects had been laid to their rest in 
that field. Before room was found there for the mother of 
Wesley, many dear and venerable names had hallowed the 
spot. Not the most eminent names, certainly, in the heretical 
companies are associated with Bunhill Fields. Milton’s re- 
mains rest in the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate. In vain 
you seek in the Dissenters’ Cemetery for that strong inscrip- 
tion which has given fame to the gravestone of Baxter: that 
“he was the enemy of kings and bishops, and the very bond 
of rebels.”” The bones of the regicides, of course, are not 
there; and of the solid divines, not more than two or three 
are known to have left their names in the enclosure. The 
most of the graves are of men in humble life, whose only 
distinction for after ages is, that they were confessors of a 
creed on which the Church had set its ban. 
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The most conspicuous of the ancient monuments of Bun- 
hill Fields is an “ altar” tomb, on the east side of the en- 
closure, which bears the name of Dr. John Owen. It is a 
singular instance of posthumous retribution, that one who 
was rewarded with a lucrative living, for his zeal “ against 
heresies,” should have made his grave along with the here- 
tics. Few even of theological students read now the works 
of the former Chancellor of Oxford and champion of the 
faith. His great treatises on the Perseverance of the Saints, 
on the Mystery of the Gospel, and on the Glory of Christ, 
with all their large and recondite learning, are finally en 
tombed in folios which no one disturbs. Yet through the 
stormy period of the Revolution, few men of England had 
wider influence than the sturdy Independent, John Owen. 
From all the region around they came to hear his bold and 
strong sermons; and the favorite preacher of Parliament 
was the iconoclast who had dared, as a student, to resist the 
mandates of the chief ruler of the Church. It was Owen 
who preached before Parliament on the day after the king, 
Charles I., was beheaded. He was some time chaplain to 
Cromwell, and went with the Protector to Ireland and to 
Scotland. Only an express order in council prevented him 
from emigrating to America, and accepting the invitations 
which he received from two American seminaries. No man 
of the Puritan party was more enthusiastically praised, more 
ardently loved, and more variously honored. Even enemies 
confessed his fairness in judgment, and the cause of relig- 
ious liberty found in this victim of intolerance a firm and 
resolute friend. The scholarship, the eloquence, the services 
to the state, and the services to the Church of this “ Prince 
of Divines” would have fairly entitled him to a monument 
in Westminster Abbey, which he would doubtless have re- 
ceived, had he died twenty years earlier or twenty years later. 
As it is, he has only a stone and an epitaph in the neglected 
cemetery of the “ City Road.” 

Another of Cromwell’s chaplains, buried in this enclosure, 
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was Dr. Thomas Goodwin, a member of the famous assembly 
of Westminster Divines, and Rector of Magdalen College, at 
Oxford. He, too, in his day, was a bright and shining light 
of the Independent party. Five folio volumes contain his 
collected works, where those who are curious may study his 
genius, if they have patience for the task. Yet it is remarka- 
ble, that the great sermon which he preached, at the opening 
of the Protector’s Parliament, in September, 1654, so compli- 
mented by Cromwell in his subsequent address, is not to be 
found in these folios. And, indeed, the fame of Goodwin 
rests now chiefly in the fact that he attended Cromwell in 
his last hours, and gave, by his reply to Cromwell’s subtle 
question, —if one who had been converted could fall from 
grace, —a hope to the dying ruler. All Goodwin’s polemics 
now are dismissed to oblivion, but the anecdote of Crom- 
well’s death-bed is preserved. 

In Bunhill Fields, too, was laid the body of Charles Fleet- 
wood, general in the army of the Commonwealth, hero in the 
battle of Worcester, and husband of the daughter of Crom- 
well,— that Puritan of whom Macaulay writes, that he 
“cried, in the bitterness of his sout, that the Lord had hid 
his face from him.” The statesman and leader, who at one 
time held in his hand the destinies of the realm, was glad to 
purchase, by the silence and obscurity of his last years, an 
exemption from the penalty which so many of his brethren 
in arms were called to pay. The conqueror of a king might 
consider it an act of royal grace, that he could find a grave 
even with the fanatics and the preachers. The monument 
which once marked Fleetwood’s grave has been removed, and 
there is no longer any sure sign to distinguish it. Of the 
last days of Cromwell’s life, one of the most striking notices 
is in the Journal of George Fox, where he tells of an inter- 
view, in which the Protector “ quizzed” him about his “ self- 
-esteem,”’ and says that he “saw and felt a waft of death go 
forth against him,” as he was riding in Hampton Court, at 
the head of his life-guard. The conceited Quaker, of whom 
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Cromwell made sport, became the companion, at last, of the 
dear and pious members of Cromwell’s household. The long 
wanderings and multiplied pains of the ascetic apostle of the 
Inner Light, ended in the peace of Bunhill Fields. Tradition 
has kept the place of the grave, but there is no monument to 
distinguish it. It would have offended the memory of him 
who rebuked the show and pride of the world to have set 
any sign upon his grave. Not far in the cemetery from the 
supposed grave of the Quaker Fox is the supposed grave of 
the Baptist Bunyan. This, however, has a worn stone, with 
an inscription, which serves to recall the genius, the zeal, and 
the suffering of the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, neg- 
lecting, happily, to say how much he hated Quakers. The 
son of the tinker died two years earlier than the son of the 
weaver, else one who detested George Fox as much as he 
loved John Fox would probably have rejected, as harder 
than martyrdom, the thought of burial in such society. Pos- 
terity has quite forgotten the antipathies of these worthies, 
and sees rather a fitness in the adjacent graves of a pair 
whose fortunes, whose trials, and whose spirit were so simi- 
lar. Another grave in Bunhill Fields, which the curious 
visitor will try in vain to find, is the grave of the author 
of Robinson Crusoe. It is De Foe, in his ‘* History of the 
Plague,” that tells us how this burial-place was first set 
apart. It was not far from his early home, for his father 
was a butcher in London, and the Smithfield market was in 
open sight from the Artillery-ground. The earliest recollec- 
tions of the boy were of the scenes of the plague,—of the 
ominous cry, “ Bring out your dead.” De Foe was not a 
saint in his habits, or in his style of controversy; but he 
earned the right to a place among the martyrs and the 
godly, by perseverance in the cause of religious liberty, and 
by suffering for the sake of righteousness. 

The name of John Dunton, attached to another grave, was 
famous among the oddities of London in the earlier part of 
the last century. He was at once author, editor, bookseller, 
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poet, and philanthropist. In his monthly magazine, the 
“Athenian Mercury,” which extended to twenty volumes, 
he answered all sorts of questions that were proposed to him 
by anonymous writers. Often he would go by night, under 
the protection of a constable, to the taverns and dens of 
infamy, to remonstrate with and rescue the victims of de- 
bauchery. One of his tracts bears the quaint title of ‘“‘ The 
Funeral of Mankind, proving that we are all dead and bur- 
ied” ; another is styled, “The Double Life, or a new way 
to redeem time by living over to-morrow before it comes.” 
Alas, poor Yorick! The wit of John Dunton has found no 
longer interest than the learning of John Owen; and no one 
cares for those “ frolics in verse ” which delighted the world- 
lings of the court of the First George. 

Another grave in Bunhill Fields bears the name of Daniel 
Williams. For a century and a half, his library, in Redcross 
Street, has been open to the free use of all Dissenting minis- 
ters. The improvements of modern scholarship have super- 
seded most of the old books of this library, and now it is 
rather curious than valuable to the theological student, and 
few avail themselves of its privilege. In works relating to 
the history of the Reformation, however, and in rare tracts, 
it is exceedingly rich. It is one of the curiosities of London, 
which no descendant of the Puritans should fail to visit. 

In the centre of the cemetery are the tomb and monu- 
ment of Isaac Watts. This, more than any stone in the 
ground, has been a centre of pilgrimage. Of all the com- 
pany of pious and zealous men whose resting-place is here, 
this sweet singer of the Christian Israel has the purest fame. 
The novel of De Foe has found successful imitators ; the alle- 
gory of Bunyan is no longer a necessary aid in a religious 
household ; but the hymns of Watts still supply the devotion 
of the home and the sanctuary, and are as dear to children 
as toelders. Yet it is singular that the pastime of this wise 
man, so skilled in the sciences, so apt in theology, a diligent 
student for so many years in the most abstruse lore of the 
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schools, should have become his highest praise. The well- 
trodden path has guided the feet of pilgrims to the grave of 
the poet and the psalmist, not of the doctor in divinity. His 
memory is kept, not in his sermons, which no one reads, or 
in his logic, which is no longer a text-book, or even in that 
excellent treatise on the “ Improvement of the Mind,” but in 
his songs, which are immortal, and which are, by general 
consent, first and best in the worship of God where the Eng- 
lish tongue is spoken. 

Other names of the tenants of Bunhill Fields might be no- 
ticed ;—-of Whitehead, the Welsh poet; of Ritson, the irri- 
table antiquary, whose quaint collections of old poems, and 
whose fantastic habits of diet, Walter Scott has celebrated ; 
of William Blake, the visionary artist, whom Charles Lamb 
called “ one of the most extraordinary persons of the age,” 
and Mrs. Jameson describes as the best painter of “* Angels” 
after the Scriptural pattern ; of Thomas Stothard, the painter 
and designer, to whose genius so many illustrated editions of 
the English poets owe their charm; of Thomas Hardy, tried 
for sedition and treason ;— these, and how many more of men 
known in their day, but now forgotten, are gathered in their 
rest in that obscure field of the great city. The bicentenary 
of non-conformity, remembered in the year just passed by new 
foundations of charity, and in innumerable sermons, could 
not have been better kept than in restoring the beauty and 


the honor of this home of the dead. 
Cc. H. B. 





“Tue kingdom of God consists in wisdom and righteousness, in 
peace and holiness, in meekness and gentleness, in chastity and pu- 
rity, in abstinence from evil, and doing good to others ;— in these 
things place your labors; for these things are profitable to men and 
pleasing to God.” 
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THE history of the Baptist missions in Burmah presents 
much that is of romantic as well as of Christian interest. 
The tale has often been told, and has won the admiration and 
sympathy of all who heard it, how the brave and devoted 
Judson penetrated to Ava, “the Golden City” ; how he won 
the favor of princes, and seemed on the point of achieving 
eminent success, when the breaking out of war between the 
English and the Burmese disappointed his hopes, and made 
him the tenant of a loathsome prison ; how his noble wife 
ministered to his necessities, and besought the powerful for 
his sake; how, when his deliverance was effected, her own 
strength gave way; and how her form reposes in the land - 
she labored to save, beneath the shadow of the tree there 
known as the emblem of hope. 

There lies before us a volume, issued last year from the 
Baptist press in Philadelphia, bringing to us recent intelli- 
gence from that distant field of Christian labor. It bears 
the encouraging title of ‘“ Great Expectations Realized, or 
Civilizing Mountain Men.” Its author, Mrs. Mason, is the 
wife of a Baptist missionary now in service there, and has 
herself, after a visit to this country, recently returned to his 
side. But, though happy in such station, she seems one 
qualified beyond most of womankind to stand alone. Her 
artless narrative has not the air of boasting; but as it is 
the tale of her own experiences, it necessarily exhibits the 
strength of faith and courage, and the fertility in resources, 
which have given her, by God’s blessing, the success she 
records. We offer some extracts from the narrative, believ- 
ing that we cannot better aid the cause of a truly “ liberal ” 
Christianity than by diffusing among its adherents the knowl- 
edge of what other denominations are doing to extend the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. 

Before commencing our extracts, however, something must 
be said of the field of labor to which they relate. 
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The war of 1826, which terminated the efforts of Dr. Jud- 
son at Ava, opened for him and other missionaries a safer 
scene of employment in the provinces which it wrested from 
the Burman territory, and annexed to the British. To these 
extensive additions were made by the conquests of 1852 and 
1853 ; so that now the regions on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal, scarce less than those on the western, are open 
to the efforts of Christian philanthropy. In some respects, 
indeed, access is much more easy; for the chain of caste 
does not press upon the worshippers of Boodh as it does on 
those of Brahma, and the English, governing these prov- 
inces by the right of conquest, are not withheld from encour- 
aging efforts for the good of the inhabitants by that fear of 
offending their prejudices which has so greatly retarded the 

. success of missions in India proper. The high character of 
Dr. Judson, and the eminent services he was enabled to per- 
form in settling the terms of peace in 1826, gained for him, 
and those who followed him, the respect of the English au- 
thorities, which has been continued and increased by the 
merit of those to whom it had been given. 

Among the Burmans, properly so called, the success of the 
missionaries has not been remarkably great. But it is other- 
wise with the people known as Karens,—a different race, 
speaking a different language, and chiefly inhabiting the 
mountain districts. Among these, the preaching of the Gos- 
pel has met with a reception such as probably was never 
accorded to it before, since the days when the barbarians 
from Northern Europe thronged to embrace the faith of the 
regions they had subdued. 

At the time thus referred to, the Goths and Franks were 
drawn to Christianity by reverence for the greatness of a 
decaying empire. With the Asiatic races the attraction is 
yet stronger, for the Christian power with which they are 
brought in contact is that of steadily advancing conquest. 
And by the Karens, apparently, the English were regarded 
less as conquerors than as deliverers. Mrs. Mason, after 
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relating a tale of misery, from the history of an invasion by 
the Siamese, adds the remark : “ Indeed, there was no end to 
the sufferings of these poor Karens, who were always hunted 
by the Burmese, Talaings, and Siamese, until the English, 
their ‘ Sons of God,’ gave them peace and protection.” 

This remark is followed by the singular story of the con- 
version of a woman of high rank. 


“ One day, Guapung was in a shanty by the Salwen river, when 
she saw a‘ Flying Ship’ come up the river. It was about the year 
1827. She ran down to see the ‘ Flying Ship, when a tall, hand- 
some, white foreigner stepped on shore, and coming right up to her, 
extended his hand, asking in Burmese if she was well. 

“¢ Ma, th’ kyen, — well, my lord, she replied, with native grace. 
The stranger had only time to ask after her business, and say, ‘ Go 
in peace,’ when he returned to the ‘ Flying Ship,’ and she stood gazing 
after in mute amazement. 

“ Soon her brothers came, and she says : 

“*T’ve seen one of the Sons of God!’ 

“¢ Did he speak ?’ 

“<« Yes, and he gave me his hand.’ 

“¢ Did you take the hand of a foreigner ?’ 

“<« Yes, for he looked like an Aing, — angel. 

“ The brothers took her home to A Wah, —‘ White Patriarch, — 
(her husband,) the highest chief or king of Dong Yahn. He 
was a heathen, and though he adored his beautiful Guapung, his 
jealousy was aroused, and he beat her, as he often did in a fit of 
drunkenness. That night she was called to attend the ceremony 
of the ‘ Dead bone burial.’ 

“¢No, said this modern Semiramis, — for she was one indeed in 
majestic beauty, with one of the finest brows and richest eyes ever 
created, —‘no; ever since I was a child I have served Satan and 
Shen Gaudama, yet they have never stopped my husband from beat- 
ing me once. This white man spoke to me kindly, and gave me his 
hand. His God must be Zhe God. Hereafter I will worship him.’ 

“True to her purpose, she began that very night to pray to the 
unknown God of the white foreigner, and this was her prayer : 

“¢ Great Aing! mighty Judge, Father God, Lord God, Uncle or 
Honorable God, the Righteous One! In the heavens, in the earth, 
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in the mountains, in the seas, in the north, in the south, in the east, 
in the west, pity me, I pray! Show me thy glory, that I may know 
thee who thou art.’ 

“This prayer, she told me, she prayed for several years, —I think 
five years,—never once again making offerings to idols or demons. 
After a long while, another white teacher visited her village, when she 
ran and sat down at his feet for nine days. Then a white woman ap- 
peared, that indefatigable American Phebe, Eleanor Macomber, whom 
Guapung hailed as a goddess, and escorted to her home, as, she said, 
their Venus right from the heavens, come to deliver the women of Dong 

‘ahn from their oppressive masters ; and indeed she did, under God, 
for the arrack-pots were soon cast out, and the men, from being a 
whole village of bacchanalians, became a sober, God-fearing people. 

“ Guapung, with Miss Macomber, was the means of raising up 
in Dong Yahn a flourishing Christian church, that became the 
parent of two other Pwo churches which Mr. Bullard organized in 
that province. All this was the result of a little human sympathy 
towards woman. Guapung knew that in her land woman was 
regarded as a slave, fit only to bear burdens, and never walk beside 
her husband or brothers; and this was why the simple act of giving 
the hand left such an indelible impression. Verily, this was Dr. 
Judson’s Great Sermon, for it was he who gave the hand ; and if his 
ransomed soul could now speak from the spirit-land, would he not 
say to his brethren, ‘ Pity heathen women’ ?” — pp. 47 - 49. 


That the convert so strangely made received her new re- 
ligion in spirit as well as in form, appears from the following 
incident : — 

“One day, a woman in great distress came some five miles to 
Guapung, for a charm to cure her husband from running away. 
Guapung sat down, listened to her sad tale, then said, ‘ Yes, sister, 
I have a charm,’ and repeated to her the story of Christ, of his for- 
bearance, his humility, and his love for his enemies. 

“*Now go,’ says Guapung, ‘and ask your husband home, and 
then don’t scold him again, and see if he don’t love you.’ 

“ About three weeks after,a man came over from that woman’s 
village to see ‘Guapung, the big teacheress, who had the charm’; 
for he understood that Jesus Christ’s religion did not allow women 
to scold their husbands! The unhappy woman, he said, was living 
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quietly with her husband, and the men of the village were all anx- 
ious to have their wives join the Christians. 

“¢ Ah,’ said Guapung to me that night, ‘if Jesus Christ’s women 
only make home happy, the men won’t oppose them.’ ” — p. 62. 


The following extract introduces to us two interesting 
classes. The Jew is found in all countries, but the Anglo- 
Indian, or Eurasian, is the peculiar and unhappy offspring of 
civilized vice and heathen ignorance. 


“A very pretty, intelligent Anglo-Indian young woman became 
my Bible-reader. Her name was Jessie. She visited more than a 
hundred and fifty Burmese women with me, besides many of her 
own people. Jessie had known sorrow, and was therefore fitted for 
the work. No person whose heart has not been bowed by grief is 
prepared for it. Lessons in sorrow are just as necessary to the 
Bible-reader in heathen lands, and in Christian lands, too, as disci- 
pline in language or arithmetic. 

“*Miss Jessie, have you brought your Jesus-book to-day ?’ 

“¢ Yes, Rabbi.’ 

“¢ Well, read, Miss, read. Don’t speak. I’m sick; read.’ 

“Tt was Mr. Ezekiel of Maulmain, the favorite Hebrew there. 
Jessie could read the tone. She was much surprised at the com- 
mand, for he had always forbade her opening her New Testament ; 
but she obeyed at once, asking no questions. Slowly, distinctly, she 
read on, the fifth chapter of Matthew, then the story of Nicodemus, 
then of the young lawyer, then the parable of the sower, the hus- 
bandman, and much more. The Hebrew had turned his face to the 
wall, and uttered nota word. His wife sat by and listened, swinging 
her infant. She, too, so silent, they could hear every drop of the 
pattering rain. Finally, Jessie closed her Jesus-book, pressed the 
sweet Jewess’s hand, and went out.” 


Describing a meeting, some time afterward, with this Jew- 
ish family and others, Mrs. Mason says: — 


“The discussion was prolonged until a very late hour; and after 
all the others had retired, I saw Ezekiel standing with his friend 
Mr. Cohen, apparently preaching to him Jesus, the Holy One of 
Israel, while Mr. Cohen’s excited tone, eye, and manner expressed 
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all the scorn of the Pharisee. They were speaking in Arabic, but I 
could distinctly hear Ezekiel saying the ‘Mesheah,’ the ‘ Mesheah,’ 
and pointing him to Isaiah. It was a moment of the deepest interest 
to me; and the officer told me that Mr. Ezekiel did acknowledge to 
him, alone, that he had a New Testament in his own house, and had 
read it twice through. Moreover, that he did sometimes doubt, and 
scarcely knew what to believe about their long-expected Messiah. 
‘ But,’ he added, ‘ suppose we believe this book. What can we do? 
We are dependent upon our business. If we confess Jesus to be the 
Christ, we shall surely be cast out of the synagogue, and then not a 
Jew will do business with us.’ 

“ Do people think what it was, what it is now, to be put out of the 
synagogue ? 

“ As I looked on my friend, Ezekiel, in the saloon of the Burmah, 
thought went back to Jessie and my Eurasian friends in Maulmain. 
One eye after another rose around the cabin beaming with hope, love, 
and high resolve, till I laid my head down and wept for Jessie and my 
old Sunday school. The pupils and teachers of this school were very 
dear to me, and Jessie was my principal helper. Thrilling scenes 
and discoveries did we meet in our visitings among the Eurasian 
children and their heathen mothers in Maulmain. 

“One Burman woman insisted that she was married, that the 
white man ate pickled tea with her, which is the same as joining hands 
in English; but a third, the mother of three little children, looked up 
and said: ‘My mother sold me when thirteen years old. The father 
of my babes will never marry me; I am not his color. I dare not 
ask it. He never promised it. What can Ido? If I leave him, my 
children die. Lady,’ and the big tears stood in that heathen wo- 
man’s eye, — ‘lady, it was a Christian who bought me; will not the 
Christian’s God pity me ?’” 

“ At another place we found a woman sitting upon the grass, beat- 
ing her bosom, and moaning most piteously. Her curly-headed, blue- 
eyed boy had been taken from her, — stolen from her in the night, — 
and sent across the ocean for an English education. She would never 
see him again, or if she did, only to be cursed by him. She wasa 


maniac.” — pp. 71, 72. 


Our lady missionary understands the connection that the 
Gospel has with cleanliness and energy. 
13* 
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“ When I began teaching the Karens of Dong Yahn, they refused 
to wash their own clothes, but insisted on my hiring a washerman for 
them. I insisted on their doing it themselves. Then they would n’t 
bring their clothes at all; so I was obliged to go to the rooms of each 
pupil, for I then had men, women, and children. Finally, it occurred 
to me that they held it as degrading because we hired a dhoby. So 
one Saturday I called all together, placed the children over the fires 
and the well, and took the mothers to the wash-tub; I got out my 
children’s clothes and went into the soapsuds in earnest. ‘There,’ I 
said, ‘ you see how book-women can wash.’ 

“¢Mama makes herself a cooley, said one of the preachers, with 
unutterable scorn. 

“¢ And what, Bahme, did the Son of God make himself?’ I asked, 
when he walked away. The example moved them all, and proved a 
decided success ; so that from that time no more washermen were 
called for my school, and even after I found they washed every week 
regularly in the jungles. One had gone so far as to get a flat-iron, 
and even ironed her husband’s jackets.” — p. 73. 


The effect sometimes produced by a single tract is illus- 
trated in some interesting narratives, of which this is one: — 


‘*One day I was talking to a houseful of women, through my 
interpreter, for I could n’t speak Burmese, when a tall, handsome man 
rose up from the door where he had been sitting unnoticed in the 
crowd. 

“¢ Lady, lady, let me tell that,’ he exclaimed; and he began, and 
narrated a history of the creation and fall, as perfectly as any Chris- 
tian could. 

“Mr. Mason was deeply interested in this man. He stated that he 
was an officer in the last war with the English and Burmese. That 
his son was killed by a shell on the taking of Shwadagon. He was 
seeking for his dead boy on the battle-field, when he saw a white book 
on the ground. He clapped it into his bag, and after interring the re- 
mains of his son he started back in his boat for Tounghoo. There, 
lonely and sad, the white book recurred to him. He took it out. It 
was the first paper book he had ever seen, and he was led to notice it 
on account of its whiteness, and its being there so like a spirit, he 
thought, beside his boy. 
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“¢Wonder if Moung read this?’ he says to himself. Throws 
aside the oar, flings his mat down on the bottom of the boat, and there 
drifting on the river alone with his God, he read that Christian tract. 
It was ‘ The Balance,’ by Dr. Judson. He reached home. His wife 
and daughter came, eagerly inquiring for the son. 

“«Gone,— gone with the dead. The god let him die. Why 
should we worship?’ and then he took out the book and read to them. 
It comforted them too, and so whenever they felt distressed about 
their dear boy, they would take out the white book, which seemed 
almost to take his place in their affections. 

“To our great surprise and joy, this man’s wife, and a beautiful 
daughter, I should think of sixteen, came forward and corroborated 
all the officer had stated ; and he immediately said, like the Ethiopian 
officer, ‘ See, here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized?’ I 
have ever since wished that they had been received, but it was so 
sudden, and Mr. Mason just leaving, he counselled them to study the 
Scriptures and defer the ordinance until he should return. The wife, 
and daughter, too, came forward right there before our houseful of 
Burmese, and applied for baptism. The daughter had learned to read 
on purpose to read the white book herself, and I have no doubt is 
now a hidden Bible reader in the interior of that dark empire. 

“On our return we found the family had gone; had been driven 
away without doubt on account of their new faith, for the magistrates 
well remembered the man, and spoke of him as that Yasu Kriek man. 

“ We heard of him in Baumo trading, but he still had the tract, and 


went everywhere reading to the people, so that he was known as the 
‘ White-Book man.’ ”— pp. 123, 124. 


The singular resemblance of the Karen traditions to the 
narratives of the Bible is thus noticed : — 


“¢Who is this Yuah you tell of ?’ I inquired of the Karen min- 
strel, when he repeated a stanza of poetry, perfect rhyme, embodying 
their old traditions, saying Yuah made the heavens, the earth, the sun, 
the moon. Yuah made man, and all things, just as we have it in 
Genesis. Passing strange this, for the minstrel had never before seen 
a Christian teacher, or heard of Karen books, yet he had the very 
same traditions that we had found in Tavoy and Maulmain, two and 
four hundred miles distant ; while his dialect was so different from the 
Karen dialects of those regions, he could not understand five words. 
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“Where did you learn this?’ I inquired. 

“¢QO, far back, anciently.’ 

“<« Who taught you these things ?’ 

“‘The Fathers. Old people.’ 

“Who told them ?’ 

“«The Mau.’ 

“+ Who were the Mau?’ 

“Don’t know. Prophets; good men, inspired by Yuah.’ 

“This was just what the Pwo Karens had told us everywhere. 
When I first met Guapung she told me the same story, and a Pwo 
chief down in the Mergui jungles told me the same.” 

“The Biblical traditions of the Karens are singularly clear and 
pure. The story of the first ‘man and woman, of the temptation, of 
God having dwelt with man, and of salvation by the One God, they 
have handed down, they say, from that ancient skin-book.” — pp. 
160-162. 

Respecting this ‘“ skin-book,” the following note is given 
elsewhere : — 

“¢The Book’ of the Karens, the only one they seem to have any 
remembrance of, and this one contained the words of Jehovah. Their 
wise men say there were seven brothers, and they, the younger, had 
God’s word on skins. They were careless, laid it at the foot of a 
plantain-tree, and the white brother carried it off, and by it became 
the favorite sons of God. This looks much like the story of Jacob 
and Esau. They fully believe the white brother is to bring it back 
to them, which points to northwestern lands.” — p. 141. 

Our energetic “ Teacheress” visits Calcutta, is received 
with respect and favor by persons in high authority there, 
including the English Bishop, and Viscountess Canning, the 
lady of the Governor-General. She obtains a grant of land 
and pecuniary assistance for the establishment of a girl’s 
school among the Karens. The converts go to work, under 
her supervision, to erect the intended building. Among 
other favors, she had received permission from the govern- 
ment to cut fifty large logs of teak. These were to be pro- 
cured from a distance up the river, and floated down to the 
site of the proposed school. The men “ went out by dozens 
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and by twenties, working a month at a time, supplying their 
own elephants and mostly their own provisions.” But the 
course of the building enterprise did not run smooth. Con- 
siderable authority still remained in the hands of native 
heathen officers, and one of these pronounced the logs con- 
fiscated, under the pretence that the people had cut ten more 
than had been granted. After applying to a friendly British 
officer, Mrs. Mason found that the best way would be for her 
to go to the forest herself, and count the logs. With her 
husband’s consent, therefore, — let none blame the excellent 
doctor for continuing his translations, and leaving the ele- 
phant-ride to a lady so competent,—she set forth; her first 
day’s proceedings being described in a letter to him, which 
begins as follows : — 

“ My dear Husband, — Now do you want my journal? Well, you 
must know, on the day I started I received a note from a certain 
doctor who, I am sure, must have forgotten the first clause of the 
second verse in the fifth chapter of Ecclesiastes, for he wondered the 
wheel did n’t move systematically, forgetting that in this land there 
are no water-mills, but all have to be worked by hand, and go upon 
the jerk, just like the long saws the Karens use. But, subduing my 
astonishment at such forgetfulness, I attempted to take a seat on the 
back of one of the elephants, when Voth flapped their great fans and 
tossed up their trunks in unutterable scorn. The moment I touched 
Bolo, up he ’d go; and if he thought I had got on, he’d begin and 
shake with all his might to throw me off, like the elephant in your 
story of the Talaing Joan of Arc, which weuld n’t go near the con- 
demned girl because she was inspired,” 

These elephants and their objections seem to have been 
alike insurmountable, and the lady betook herself to the 
boat. After many difficulties, they reached the encamp- 
ment of their Karen friends. 

“ As soon as we reached the camp, I started out with one of our 
Karen Board of Managers on an elephant, crossed the river, and 
began to climb ; and climb we did indeed, for nearly an hour. Now 
down through a deep ravine, then up again, until we reached the 
summit of a mountain far distant. 
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“¢ Dear me! not far enough yet ?’ I asked. 

“¢No, mama.’ So down we plunged again into a deep, deep 
gorge, and there, between two almost perpendicular ridges, lay one of 
the monster logs that had been such a trouble to them. Around 
this three or four more, all too large to be ever pulled up the moun- 
tain or through the gorge. The Karens have tried to hire the Bur- 
mese to saw them in two, but they demand four rupees each, so they 
are trying their own skill; and they wanted me to see their manage- 
ment. 


“TI don’t much enjoy tramping over these jungles myself, or hav- 
ing the Karens, for I half expect a tiger-leap at every turn. Still 
we must do it, and we are going in another direction to-morrow, 
where I am told a few trees have been felled, — a whole day’s jour- 
ney there and back. Good night. I’m going to read Deut. xii. 7, 
and you please tell the boys to read Luke xiii. 19.” — pp. 292-296. 


Our authoress has the gift of poetry, too. Of her verses, 
scattered through the volume, the following is a graceful 
specimen. Its subject is an Indian tree, “that queen of 
trees, the Amherstia.”’ 


“Ho! Trockla, thy tide 

Hath a beautiful bride, 
The child of an iris-wreathed shower ; 

With a veil flowing down 

From her emerald crown, 

While its fringes unfold 

In scarlet and gold ; 

A glorious sight, 

Ever graceful and bright, — 
The Queen of thy Salwen bower. 


“ Tall, sweet-blossomed trees 
Are wooing the breeze 
O’er every Indian glade ; 
But though they allure 
With their fragrance so pure, 
The Ambherstia is fairest, 
The noblest, the rarest, 
Nor all the rich flowers 
Of Albion’s bowers 
Can vie with its purpling shade.” — p. 84. 
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But we must take leave of this book, interesting and 
instructive, notwithstanding some faults of style. It tells 
us (page 31) that, “In all, there are on the Burman coast 
twenty-two American missionary families, with about four 
hundred and fifty native preachers and schoolmasters, and 
some twenty-six thousand baptized converts. Of these, about 
five hundred and fifty are Burmese and Talaings, and twenty- 
two of the preachers; the others are mostly Karens.” Such 
has been the ample measure of success granted to our Baptist 
brethren in that distant field of labor. May the Divine 
blessing be continued to their efforts, and may we be kindled 
to a generous emulation ! 

8. G. B. 
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I am not poor; I own the seas, 

The earth, and all its boundaries. 

These gracious skies, that o’er my head 
Serenely float, for me were spread. 

For me this sun goes blazing through 
Its path of light; for me the dew 

Fills morn and eve its chalice up ; 

The tulip paints for me its cup. 

Mine every flower that decks the glade ; 
For me the singing birds were made ; 
The winds that blow, blow soft for me, 
For me they pipe their stormy glee. 
The great woods hang their banners out 
To hail my coming thereabout. 

At my poor feet, all sweet and brown, 
They drop their nutty treasures down. 
The squirrel — honest fellow he, 

For all his tricks — goes halves with me ; — 


He shares my nuts, and I his glee. 
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I feel a very millionnaire, 

Such wealth have I! The earth and air 
Pay tribute to me everywhere. 

To feed me, Nature hangs her store 

Of summer fruits about my door. 

See where her loaded trees incline 

Their fruited boughs ; — to pluck is mine. 
I ask not how her plums unfold 

Their globes of purple and of gold, 

Nor how her sun-bright cherries grow, 
Whether they toil and spin or no. 

Small thought have I; I but outreach 
My hand, and lo! the golden peach, 
Sweet with the sweetness of the south, 
Drops honeyed ripeness on my mouth! 
Nature, kind mother, — I her heir, — 
She cares for me without my care. 

For me her rosy apples blush, 

Her perfumed pears grow sweet and lush. 
From every vine her finger drapes 

With green she pulls me purple grapes ; 
She makes the ground I walk on sweet 
With blackberries beneath my feet ! 

She plants my path with flowers ; she nods 
And smiles to me in golden-rods 

And painted buttercups ; she throws 
Rich odors round the musky rose ; 

Or, coyer grown, hides faint perfumes 

In violets and arbutus blooms, 

And laughs, through all her realms, to see 
How sweet her breath is unto me! 

She syllables in meadow-brooks, 

And sunny glades and sylvan nooks, 
Lore such as never was in books ! 

Sweet priestess, too, she reads to me 

Her liturgies from every tree ; 

She chants her solemn service where 
Her bluebells call to praise and prayer, 
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And breathes, through her eternal calms, 
Her inarticulate, sweet psalms. 

She makes me earnest, grave, or gay, 
As suits her mood, and yet alway 

She ministers to mine; she knows 

I love all bright things, so with shows 
Of glittering gold and crimson sheen, 
And purple, draped with richest green, 
She lights for me her solitudes, 

And paints my way adown her woods. 
She calls her squirrels out to greet 
My coming with their frisky feet ; 
Her merry crickets, too, to stir 

The silence with their tuneful whirr. 
She bids her birds with jocund song 
Pipe music to me all day long ; 

For me their prodigal, sweet notes 
Leap liquid from their golden throats ! 
Thus fare I at her hands, — and so, 
With feast and song and royal show, 
She waits on me where’er I go. 


F’en Winter pays his tithe of joy 
Into my lap. I love the boy! 
He comes with boisterous, honest mirth, 
And lights the fire upon my hearth ; 
And while the blazing embers shine, 
I crack my nuts and drink my wine 
Of sweet content, rejoicing still 
To let the urchin have his will. 
What though he piles my path with snow ? — 
I take my shovel down, and go 
To earn my meal of morning air ; 
The veriest clown with me may share, 
Nor pay a farthing for his fare. 
And then I take it back in coin 
Of health and strength, — this toil of mine. 
I get, in payment for my pains, 
A healthier flow through all my veins. 
VOL. XXIX. 14 
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My cheeks a richer carmine show 
Than French cosmetics could bestow ; 
A subtle grace my lithe limbs gain, 
That rules of art might teach in vain. 
Nor this alone the urchin pays 

To offset his uncanny ways; 

For, look you! every frosty morn 

He comes with jewels to adorn 

Each tree and shrub beside my door: 
I gaze; I am no longer poor ; 

I walk a king! My cottage-shed 

No longer shelters me ; instead, 

A palace roofs me, rich and grand, 
Dizened with gems from every land. 
A thousand glittering rubies shine, 
Like great, rich drops of frozen wine, 
Beneath this royal roof of mine ! 
The diamond and the opal flame 
Anear me; jewels wanting name, — 


So bright they be, so rich and rare, — 


Flash splendor round me everywhere. 

I shut my glory-blinded eyes 

For sheer relief, and straight arise 
Thoughts of that glorious vision told 

By John: the city made of gold 

Stands open to my gaze; I see 

That too was built for me, — for me ! 

I hear the angels singing sweet, 

I see them cast at Jesus’ feet 

Their burning crowns ; — O ecstasy ! 

I see my crown laid up for me! 

I see the palm that I shall bear ; 

The white, white robe that I shall wear ; 
And while my spirit faints away 

For very joy, sweet voices say : 

“ Thine is the fair, fruit-bearing tree ; 
Thine is the burning jasper sea; 

Thine the white robe, the crown, the palm ; 
Thine Heaven’s serene, eternal calm !” 
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* * * * 


The vision fades; I take again 

Life’s duties up, like other men. 

But O the perfect calm, the peace 
That wraps me, and shall still increase, 
Until, this happy journey o’er, 

My feet shall touch that shining shore, — 
Shall touch, and leave it nevermore ! 
Sq live I on, — contented still 

To go or stay, as suits His will ; 

And singing in my heart this song 

Of sweetness as I pass along : — 


Great God of nature and of me! 

If such my earthly legacy, 

And such the glorious glimpses even, 
The faint foreshadowings of heaven, 
The taste of sweets in store for me, 
What shall the full fruition be ? — 

And what the treasures of thy love 

And grace laid up for me above ? 

I cannot tell; I but believe 

No tongue can speak nor heart conceive 
The sweetness, the surpassing bliss, 

Of that world, far transcending this ! 

I cannot tell; I only know 

I own all things, above, below : 

All things, — and still, through gain and loss, 
Through hero’s crown and martyr’s cross, 
I see but one bright promise shine, 

I read but one illumined line, 

I know but this : — all things are mine, 
For I am Christ’s, and Christ is thine. 
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You ask me, my brother, to give you your charge in this 
ministry of the Gospel. You have heard it already from no 
human lips. You will be hearing it, I trust, from this time 
forward, every day of your life. I can only try to help you 
a little in your effort to interpret the Divine Voice. To at- 
tempt to unfold, in these few moments, the whole duty of the 
Christian minister, would be as unseasonable as vain. We 
have both of us‘yet to learn what that is, and we shall learn 
it only as we are doing it, a little at a time, and as we are 
found faithful. Let me only strive to catch and emphasize 
the refrain to which, through all his various teachings, the 
Holy Spirit, who is the guide of the Church, still returns, 
the burden of his prophesyings to us, which he lays upon 
our souls, and which we must roll off. ‘“ This one thing I 
do,” saith the Apostle. So let us say. We have our special 
work. Let us magnify and do it. It is an evil of our times, 
that, whilst in many other callings the division of labor is 
profitably carried to a great extent, the clergyman is often 
misled into an attempt to serve his generation in many ways 
besides that which Providence has made his own. There is 
no remedy save as he shall be occupied, possessed, by the 
proper spirit of his high calling. Then, and then only, what 
is foreign to his purpose will be dropped, whilst what is sub- 
ordinate, though helpful, will take a lower place. 

Never forget, then, my brother, that you are a minister of 
Christ, a steward of the manifold mysteries of God, and that 
to you amongst men has been committed the word of recon- 
ciliation. Only by virtue of this solemn trust have you a 
right to be numbered amongst the world’s busy workers. 





* As none of our friends have put asermon into our hands, we offer to our 
readers a Charge delivered at the Ordination of Mr. Charles W. Buck, as an 
Evangelist, December 14, 1862. 
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You propose, with God’s help, to meet the deepest and most 
abiding want of humanity. You believe, and you will believe 
it more and more as you live and labor in the true spirit of 
your calling, that a man’s life consisteth in the abundance 
of his spiritual and moral wealth, that what he needs always 
and everywhere, and more than all else, is God, and that in 
Christ, God comes to dwell in him and walk with him, to 
make his world holy and beautiful and blessed. No man 
who lacks this faith is a minister of the Spirit, and in the 
apostolic succession ; and if the flock of Christ turn away 
from him impatiently, and will not be fed upon the chaff 
which he offers, he has no right to complain. True Chris- 
tian preaching, from the beginning, has been the utterance 
of Christian experience. We know! say all true Evange- 
lists. Let your own life be hid with God in Christ. Ever 
invite men to come, and sit down and go forth with you in 
those heavenly places, praising the Invisible and the Ever- 
near, and obtaining help from him at all times. “ Ye that 
are spiritual,” saith an apostle, not as one who would glory, 
but as one who would acknowledge a divine gift and steward- 
ship. You may find that some of those whom you will be 
called to address do not crave the Gospel, and do not care 
for its testimonies ; nevertheless, never try to entertain them 
with something else, and give them a religion with no relig- 
ion init. This is as foolish, and is sure to be as fatal in the 
long run, as it would be for the surgeon to amuse his patient 
with a merry story, instead of cutting off the limb just ready 
to mortify. No matter how many who come in their own 
name are received. Christ is not received. It is of no con- 
sequence that you or I personally should be heard. Be true 
to your calling, only discharge it more earnestly and wisely. 
Go and dig deeper, continue in prayer, and watch in the same. 
Come back laden with more of the treasures of the Kingdom, 
and you shall get an audience which was justly refused to 
commonplaces and conventionalisms. Never venture into 
the house of God, or forth into the parish, without that prep- 
14* 
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aration of the heart which is from the Lord. In a term of 
years men and women will come together only that they may 
pray, and speak, and hear in the Spirit. How preposterous 
else to ask them to gather about you for worship and instruc- 
tion twice in every seven days. What orator of this world, 
the most eloquent, would think of making such a demand 
for audience? Have the Spirit, that you may minister the 
Spirit! The celebrated scholar, Porson, would not take 
orders, because, as he declared, he could not have settled in 
fifty years what preachers for the most part take for granted. 
He might as well have said five hundred as fifty, and it is the 
Spirit that leadeth into all truth, and shows us that only the 
hundredth part of things much vaunted as essential is es- 
sential. 


But lest I should seem to speak only in generals, let me 
say further, my brother, that in accepting and magnifying 
your proper calling you will best secure yourself against any 
serious errors of detail in the way of ministerial duty, and 
will be prepared to answer the various questions as to forms 


and modes of labor. 

Shall the minister aim to be a scholar? it is asked. I an- 
swer: Cherish beyond all else the Spirit of Christ ; and if you 
have the gifts and the opportunities, you will surely become 
a faithful, useful, large-minded, large-hearted Christian stu- 
dent, not ashamed to read to your people the Parable of the 
Talents ; able, with Christ and Paul, to discover the mean- 
ing which the letter of Scripture often hides from the undis- 
cerning; to gather tribute for the treasury of the Lord’s 
house from Jew and Gentile; to interpret the history of the 
Church and of the state, which also is in some sort a church ; 
to show the men of letters and of science wherein the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than all their wisdom. You will find 
that in these days, and in our altered circumstances, the 
Spirit biddeth and doth not forbid us to meditate beforehand 
what we are to say of that Invisible Power, which is Love, 
and of the privileges of the Gospel. 
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Again, it is constantly asked, How wide shall be the min- 
ister’s range of pulpit topics? and the answer still is: Say 
nothing which you cannot say in the name and for the love 
of Christ; and say the whole of that without taking any 
counsel of flesh and blood. Such words may give offence ; 
but the scandals of the Church are they who have not the 
heart to utter them; and men will bear a great deal from 
those who are earnestly and chiefly engaged in their proper 
work, and who, because they are, first of all, Christians, deal 
with every great moral question, not in the temper of the 
platform or of the caucus, but as those who believe in a 
Kingdom of Truth and Love, which cometh not with ob- 
servation, and cannot be established by force, and serve Him 
who did not strive or cry, or suffer his voice to be heard 
in the streets. Reprove the sins of the world you live in, 
but not in the temper of the world you livein. Take your 
instances from your own town, and not from Nazareth and 
Jerusalem. Do not let the heated partisan, as he looks up 
from the pew to the pulpit, be able, through your smart 
and flippant word, to fling defiance and scorn about him, — 
defiance and scorn of some fellow-worshipper to-day, but as 
likely as not of you to-morrow, — as he sits in the house 
of God. Do not bring street quarrels into ,the sanctuary. 
There is much cant, yet also much truth, in the demand, 
that the minister shall preach the Gospel. Let him not 
forget in his zeal for the application of Christianity, that 
many of his hearers, spite of birth and baptism, have very 
little Christianity to apply; and that his first business is to 
awaken Christian faith,— to lead the soul into a clear con- 
sciousness of duty. They say that this war gives the minis- 
ters something to preach about. It is true. Do not decline 
a topic so solemn and instructive. But I think that you will 
not lack a theme even when the war shall be over, and 
slavery shall be at an end. You will still find it needful to 
say, Be ye reconciled to one another and to God! Receive 
that unspeakable gift of eternal life which is’ by Christ Jesus. 
Let Christianity interpret the signs of the times, because it 
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belongs to all times, and cannot be brought under the power 
of any. Let every one who crosses the threshold of the 
house of prayer feel that he has crossed the threshold of 
eternal things, and that God is in his holy temple! 

And yet once more it is asked, Shall the minister be a 
man of society? I answer: He must minister the Spirit 
wherever and whenever he can find those who need it. 
There are those who cannot come for the gift, and you must 
carry it to them, as the Romish priests bear the host to the 
sick and dying. There are many who need private and per- 
sonal speech of sympathy or instruction before they can gain 
aught from your sermons. There are those who will be 
wearied with your words until they have seen your works 
and your labors of love. So, for your Master and with your 
Master, you will go forth, — not a Christless gossip, fortunate 
if you are not a mischief-maker, — but a Christian friend, in 
the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of peace. Go in the 
Spirit, my brother, and you shall carry your reward with 
you, and you shall never grow weary of your work. If men 
tell you that the age of miracles is past, and that he who goes 
to Damascus as a persecutor, will not any more return to 
Jerusalem as an apostle, believe it not. That is the heresy 
of heresies, infinitely more fatal than any questioning of rec- 
ords and outward tokens. Shall we believe in the Scrip- 
tures, and not believe in the Spirit that writes them? Signs 
and wonders are yet to be wrought in our world in the name 
of God’s holy child Jesus. If you fail, it will not be because 
the world hears no more the word of faith and hope and love. 
Men have an ear for that more than they ever had before. 
Could they only have it spoken to them ! 

My brother, I have done speaking, yet listen on !—not for 
the poor counsels of man, but for that wisdom which is 
altogether wise. One alone speaketh with authority, and 
never leaves us comfortless. Hear him, my brother, and the 
work of the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls shall ever 
prosper in your hands. 
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VARNHAGEN VON ENSE was born in Diisseldorf on the 21st 
of February, 1785, and died in Berlin on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1858. One of the best known of German writers, and 
the most influential, if the least active, of German politicians, 
—preserving in the midst of the political reactions of this 
later period those liberal sentiments, if not those destroying 
tendencies, which imparted so powerful a stimulus to the 
turbulent epoch of his youth, and produced so remarkable 
an effect upon the calmer, consolidating period of his man- 
hood, — his character and his career alike enforce the senti- 
ments he cherished, and illustrate the age he represented. 
Upon the death of his wife, the celebrated Rahel Levin, in 
1833, he withdrew from active participation in public affairs, 
and lived in retirement in Berlin. But his earnest sympa- 
thies and his social habits did not permit him to sink into 
melancholy seclusion. Alive with all the hopes, if sensitive to 
all the shortcomings of the age, he found a refuge from grief 
and a solace for loneliness in the society of the scholars and 
the wits, of the philosophers and the poets, who dwelt in the 
Prussian capital, or adorned the fatherland. Thoroughly a 
man of the world, yet with quick affections unchilled by the - 
atmosphere of courts, and an abiding charity unshaken by a 
large experience of men, he was neither a great statesman 
nor a profound thinker. Educated in the school of revolu- 
tion, and ever eager for progress, he had learned neither to 
wait for the silent operation of moral causes, nor to distin- 
guish between the forms of political change and the spirit of 
national regeneration. Yet, he was a keen observer of events 
and of men; understanding well enough the world he looked 
on and lived in, with all its littleness and shams, with its 
cruel rivalries and more cruel oppressions, with its gross 
materialism and its rank fanaticism, with its mockery of the 
infinite and its despair of faith. No man could live as he 
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had lived, — soldier, poet, historian, statesman, in the midst 
of all the fermenting evils and all the noble struggles of his 
age, — without a sharpening of the intellect, if haply without 
some contracting of the heart. ‘ A most experienced man,” 
wrote the poet Heine, in 1846, in a letter yet unpublished ; 
“well acquainted with men and the condition of things: 
take heed to what he says,— and also to what he does not 
say. His speech is instructive,— his silence is culture.” 
But the man of the world is not the highest type of man. 
In that profounder deepening of the soul, in that larger in- 
sight and that grander analysis, in that vaster sweep of 
thought, as in that childlike simplicity which characterize 
the greater writers and make the greatest men, Varnhagen 
von Ense had no share and found no consecration. As a 
master of style, however, he had no equal among living 
writers. Clear and vigorous, with a grace of manner and a 
charm of language which few German writers have ever 
equalled, and none but the Dioscuri surpassed, Varnhagen 
was not undeserving of the reputation which he early won, 
and of the love which he never lost. “I count him among 
those,’ said Goethe, “who have the power and the will to 
bring our nation into literary unity.” If Germany had had 
a Versailles, Varnhagen von Ense would have been its Saint 
Simon. But, except in its frivolity and conceit, the court of 
Wilhelm IV. offers little resemblance to the daring extrava- 
gance and the sumptuous vice of that of Louis XIII. There 
was no such concentration of power in such abasement of 
the people. But there was the same wide, unchanging field 
for the observation of the philosopher, the same delight in 
calumny, the same passion for wit. If there was less secret 
history of events, there were more subtle causes of change 
underlying the currents of the nation’s life and controlling 
the development of individual character. 

It is in his more finished writings, however, that the pecu- 
liar qualities of Varnhagen von Ense are best displayed. 
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The Diaries* which have suggested these remarks have 
little merit of style, and none of composition. Yet, diffuse 
and trivial as they are, the garrulity of age, aggravated by 
the querulousness of frequent illness, or the unstilled memo- 
ries of a disappointed life,— full of wearisome repetitions 
and monotonous commonplaces, bitter and angry, seldom 
enlivened by an anecdote or redeemed by a jest, —a record 
of weakness, of repining, of scoffing predictions and distem- 
pered fancies, — they possess a certain fascination, and may 
claim a permanent interest. The applause, indeed, with 
which the publication of the work was greeted by the people, 
and the exasperation which it caused the government of 
Prussia, is the strongest testimony to its importance and the 
best guaranty of its veracity. Beginning in 1835, the diaries, 
as thus far published, end with the year 1849. Their his- 
torical importance is in the picture they present during this 
period of the court of Berlin, and of the influences which 
were at work to bring on the revolution of 1848, — of which 
event also they contain a detailed account. It is an interior 
view, as it were, of the spread of those opinions and the 
growth of those convictions which threatened the existence 
and shattered the fabric of the Prussian monarchy, as of the 
character and the motives, the fatuity and the folly of the 
men who attempted to destroy, and of those who succeeded 
in restoring it. ‘ People act,” he writes, “as if a revolution 
would introduce the golden age; but that idea has not been 
realized in history. Revolutions are steps in the progress of 
the world, —one step leading to another, and only the last 
to the consummation.” A constitutional government, — so 
often promised and so long denied, — the liberty of the press, 
and the right of representation, — not the English Sunday, 
or a Bishopric of Jerusalem, — were the immediate reforms 
he craved, to be quietly, generously conceded as a tribute to 





* Aus dem Nachlass Varnhagen’s von Ense. Tagebiicher von K. A. Varn- 
hagen von Ense. [6 vols.] Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1862. 
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the aspirations and the virtues of the people, — not extorted 
from the despair or the tyranny of the king, in one of those 
fierce uprisings of which he knew the terror and foresaw the 
possibility. To that end he lived and wrote, — refusing office 
when it threatened to compromise his convictions, but so- 
licitous of popularity and ambitious of power when it could 
serve to extend his influence or maintain his principles. Yet, 
with that “ deep sense of individuality” which Hegel re- 
marked in him, there was nothing vague in his opinions, 
nothing chimerical in his plans. Clear in his aims and per- 
sistent in his efforts, moderate in his expectations and master 
of his passions, he combined many of the qualities of the 
wise reformer and the successful statesman. But there was 
one thing lacking: there was no basis of religious faith in 
his character, no vital belief to mould his life. Born of a 
destroying era, and cast upon a conserving time, there was a 
confusion in his relations and a contradiction in his career. 
A type, in many ways, of the wits of Berlin and the writers of 
Prussia, he is the best representative also of that peculiar en- 
lightenment which began in France by ignoring the spiritual 
elements of our nature, and has ended in Germany by ideal- 
izing its material necessities. The French culture, indeed, 
early introduced and long fostered by Friedrich II., who 
could find nothing to praise and little to encourage in the 
scholars of Prussia or the literature of Germany, found a 
ready welcome and a permanent sphere in Berlin, where, out 
of France, its effects for good and for evil are best illustrated 
and easiest understood. With its negation of faith and its 
exaltation of reason, with its polished wit and its ceaseless 
inquiry, with its arrogant dogmatism and its heartless levity, 
it has enlightened, but not deepened the people, — developing 
a certain restless temper, and a profound discontent with ex- 
isting institutions, without affording a basis for the better 
ordering of society, or the means for the more active progress 
of the people. But the political reformation and the moral 
regeneration of Germany have saved it from the effects of so 
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one-sided and so unhealthy a development of that which 
characterized the age of Friedrich, and found its logical 
result in the Red Terror of Robespierre. Conscious of its 
power, and alive to its mission, the slumbering energies of 
this great Teutonic people, vitalized and in union, have as- 
serted the moral independence, and will at last achieve the 
true career of Germany. It is in this fresher development 
of character, in this intense earnestness, in this higher life, 
that the strength of the Germans and the charm of Germany 
lie to-day. And in all this it differs as much from the Ger- 
many of Friedrich II. as from the France of Voltaire. For 
it is a fact, little heeded in the season of our own rapid 
growth, that Europe has been, for the most part, made over 
anew since, at Waterloo, “the great bell of time sounded 
out another hour.” It is not only that old institutions have 
disappeared, but -a new life has been infused into the people. 
If the increase of population has brought new perplexities, 
the general diffusion of wealth has created new sources of 
alleviation. Quicker communication has undermined national 
prejudices, and with a greater community of interests has 
developed an organic life. In spite of inherited dislikes and 
of national differences, of variety of race and of diversity of 
character, there has arisen in Europe a definable and per- 
vading unity of opinion and of object. And it is in this 
combination of forces, with this play of diversities, that the 
strength and the peculiarity of the modern civilization con- 
sist. The Roman ideal of unity in political administration 
is replaced by the European doctrine of self-development ; 
the medieval dogma of conformity by the modern law of 
toleration. The increasing consciousness, indeed, and the 
stimulating influence of this larger life and this illimitable 
activity, are among the most powerful elements and the 
most striking characteristics of our time. And not a few of 
these results, doubtless, are due to the struggles of the last 
deistic age, to the honesty of its philosophers, and the pro- 
tests of its poets. But much more do they spring from 
VOL. XXIX. 15 
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diffused intelligence and intimate acquaintance, from hu- 
maner sentiments in politics, and purer conceptions in relig- 
ion. Yet, taught as we have been by the terrible disappoint- 
ment of our civil war no longer to prophesy the millennium, 
or to forecast the designs of Providence, it is not for us to 
analyze the elements or to determine the conditions of this 
European life,— unable to solve the problem of our own. 
It is only for us, while accepting the facts of the present, to 
judge of the character of the past, not to write the history 
of the future. It was for the most part in the spirit of this 
wiser philosophy that Varnhagen von Ense labored, guided 
in his aspirations and cheered in his efforts by many of the 
greatest men and many of the noblest women of his country. 
To have been the husband of Rahel, indeed, and long to have 
enjoyed the friendship of Goethe and the intimacy of Hum- 
boldt, was enough for happiness, — is enough, also, for fame. 
H. J. W. 





“WueEN the pressure upon faith comes chiefly from without, this 
very pressure forces up the life in a direct, unswerving line, like that 
of the palm-tree, lifting up its golden abundant crown to heaven; 
the same life would now resemble that of a banyan, touching earth 
at many points, but at every one drawing forth fresh life and vigor ; 
less commanding in austere majesty, but more resembling the tree 


999 


of prophetic vision, ‘a harbor for fowl of every wing. 


“Man cannot see Christ at all except by light from above; on 
the hill, as in the valley, we are in darkness until the dawn breaks ; 
but if sunrise finds us upon the mountain-peak, is it not evident that 
the prospect its light discloses must be infinitely wider and more 
glorious than if it had overtaken us many degrees lower down?” 
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RELIGIOUS SNOBBERY. 


THERE is a capital story in circulation, which would be a good 
one for Carlyle in his next essay on “Clothes Philosophy.” Pending 
some funeral ceremonies in a fashionable church in New York, a 
man came in having on an overcoat somewhat time-worn and seedy, 
and took a prominent seat. The sexton went and beckoned him out 
of it, and showed him back to a free seat by the door. Presently 
came in a dashing lieutenant, shining in gold lace. The sexton, with 
extreme politeness, bowed him forward into the seat which the plain 
overcoat had vacated. During the prayers, however, the plain over- - 
coat was thrown back a little, and disclosed from under it the stars 
of a major-general. That altered the case. Prayer-books were 
offered and urged upon the stranger, and polite invitations to “ come 
up higher” into a more respectable pew. The imperturbable stram 
ger, which was none other than General Banks, coolly declined their 
offices, finished his devotions, and walked out in silence, musing, 


doubtless, on the flunkeyism of fashionable religion, with that look of 
dry humor which he sometimes has in the enjoyment of the ludicrous. 


CHRISTIAN COURAGE IN THE SOLDIER. 


AsIpE from mere physical temperament, Christian courage alone 
raises one above the fear of death, and inspires the manhood that 
makes the soldier truly brave. The war is illustrating the truth 
abundantly, that the best Christians are the best soldiers, while 
those who in peace were least to be depended on are the skulkers 
and deserters in times of danger. It is said, we know not how truly, 
that there have been seventeen thousand desertions from the army of 
the Potomac since the battle of Fredericksburg. Even so, it may 
well be doubted whether the army will be found any less efficient in 
the coming strife. The following extract from a letter, written by 
an officer of the Seventeenth Maine Regiment, who was in General 
Franklin’s division at the battle of Fredericksburg, describes his 
feelings and those of one of his men, and shows in brief the sources of 
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genuine heroism. The writer describes himself as naturally “not 
brave by nature,” and only cool under the inspirations of religious 
faith. The extract is from Zion’s Herald. It reminds us of the 
“ psalm-singing” regiments of Cromwell. 


“ Shot and shells struck in front of us, bespattering us with mud, trimmed 
the trees above us, burst in the air, and sent jagged bits of cast-iron patter- 
ing down among us. But a kind Providence protected us, and no one, as 
yet, was hurt. Close to me, and where I could watch the expression of his 
countenance, lay one of the wickedest and vilest men in our company. His 
face wore an expression of the most abject fear, amounting to positive 
agony; his hands were tightly pressed upon his ears, and as every shell 
howled over, he cringed, trembled, and seemed trying to shrink into the 
earth. ‘Ah! Tom,’ said I, putting my hand on him, ‘it is a good thing 
to be a Christian to-day!’ I felt it so, and in the midst of the tumult burst 
out triumphantly singing : — 

‘God is my strong salvation, 

What foe have I to fear ? 

In darkness and temptation, 
My Light, my Help is near. 

Though foes encamp around me, 
Firm in the fight I stand ; 

What terror can confound me 
With God at my right hand ?’ 

“The hymn is doubtless familiar to you. I always loved it, but never 
felt it, — never sung it with the spirit, and the understanding also, as then. 
A bit of shell, perhaps three inches square, struck within two feet of my 
toe, and buried itself in the mud soon after I had ceased singing. Some 
of the boys looked wild. ‘A miss is as good as a mile,’ said I, to encourage 
them ; and I think my object was gained.” ; 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


ALL but book-men must use a language, when deeply in earnest, 
whose imagery comes from their trade, profession, or occupation, or 
from their own observation of the processes of nature in her calms 
and storms. “ My thoughts are passions,” said a preaching black- 
smith, “which leap from my mind like white-hot bolts of steel.” 
Such persons use language sometimes in shocking bad taste, and very 
irreverent to those who draw their figures from choice reading, but 
they use such as God and nature has given them, and they prove 
very effective. 
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A contraband, who had been some time on a railroad, made his 
escape, leaving his wife and children in the clutch of the rebels. It 
was just before New Year, and he had heard of the proclamation. 
The poor fellow thus poured forth his supplication at a prayer-meet- 
ing, from a full heart, and it may be doubted whether any prayer 
from respectable churches went up more earnestly. Henry C. 
Wright reports it in a letter to the Liberator : — 

“OQ God Almighty! Keep the engine of rebellion going till New 
Year’s! Good Lord! Pray don’t let off the steam! Lord, don’t reverse 
the engine, don’t back up, Lord! Don’t put on the brakes! But, pray! 
Good Lord! Put on more steam; make it go a mile a minute! Yes, 
Lord! Pray make it go sixty miles an hour!” (“ Amen!” “Do, good 
Lord!” responded the brethren and sisters.) “Lord, don’t let the express- 
train of rebellion smash up till first of January! Don’t let the rebels back 
down; but harden their hearts hard as Pharaoh’s, and keep all hands 
going till the train reaches the Depot of Emancipation.” 


POLITENESS. 


WE admire the people who never lose their courtesy, and whom 
the most trying circumstances cannot shake from their propriety. 


Charles the Second, who was a model of politeness, looked around 
his bedside in his last moments, and apologized to his friends for 
being such an “ unconscionably long time in dying.” But we doubt 
whether even this is more remarkable than the case of an excellent 
lady we know of, whose example we desire to keep before us in sore 
difficulties and sudden emergencies. Mrs. H. one afternoon heard a 
gentle knocking at her front door. She went and opened it, and her 
neighbor, Miss D., was standing before her. 

Miss D. How do you do, Mrs. H.? 

Mrs. H. Pretty well. How is Miss D.? 

Miss D. Very well, I thank you. Is Mr. H. at home? 

Mrs. H. I believe he is not far off. 

Miss D. Well, —our house is on fire. We would like to have 
him come over, if it won’t trouble him too much. 

This politeness was quite as naive as that of the servant-girl at the 
Astor House, who waked up two gentlemen in an upper room, by 
knocking at the door, assuring them that the house was on fire, and 
begging pardon for disturbing them. 

15* 
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INCURABLE LUNATICS. 


WE believe that it is something more than partiality for a class- 
mate which leads us to call attention to the admirable Report upon 
the condition of the State Asylum for the Insane, at Northampton, 
by the Superintendent, Dr. Prince. It seems to us that his plan for 
the colonization of incurables, as explained in the following extract, 
deserves special attention, and we are glad to do our little towards 
bringing it before the public. E. 


“‘ Of the three hundred and thirty-two patients now in the hospital, two 
hundred and twenty are foreigners, mostly Irish, and but very few are 
recent cases. The great majority of them are cases of chronic dementia, 
most of them from the other hospitals in this State, and they had probably 
passed that stage of the disease in which any relief was to be expected from 
remedial treatment long before they became inmates of this institution. 

“ The ultimate disposition of this class of patients must before many years 
become a question quite interesting, both from a humanitarian and an eco- 
nomical point of view. Their rapid increase during the last ten or fifteen 
years would seem to indicate that the accommodations at present afforded 
by the Commonwealth will soon be entirely insufficient to meet the de- 
mands of this unfortunate class. The already enormous expense of support- 
ing so large a number of insane foreign paupers would cause our tax-payers 
to receive with great disfavor any proposition to increase the number of 
institutions or to increase at any considerable expense the accommodations 
now existing. And yet, before the lapse of many years, something will be 
required, and perhaps a judicious system of colonization, as practised in 
some European countries, may be found equally beneficial to the patient 
and the treasury of the Commonwealth. That these patients are not en- 
tirely unproductive, as a class, the industrial statistics of some institutions 
clearly show A few trials, entirely experimental, made during the 
year now closed, lead to the belief that much good, with little risk, would 
result from a carefully conducted series of experiments in this direction, 
under suitable skilful supervision 

“It may be urged, in answer, that each institution now in operation 
should be expected to make available all the productive power within its 
walls. But one easily sees, that, while the judicious employment of labor as 
a means of restoration to health, or a means of preserving the remains of 
health, is within the proper scope of such an institution, it would be an en- 
tire perversion of its beneficent powers to convert it to any extent into an 
industrial organization Few superintendents can spare from other 
pressing and higher duties the time and attention necessary to give any 
hope of success in industrial occupations in their hospitals. 
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“ May I not venture to say, without incurring the charge of proposing any 
Utopian scheme, that an experimental institution such as is here hinted at 
might legitimately and appropriately find in its kindly bosom a fit resting- 
place for many of those truly unfortunate, and too often unjustly censured, 
because diseased, sufferers, — the possessed with the demon of intemperance. 
Here could best be supplied that first and greatest need, that indispensable 
condition of radical cure, — constant, systematic, and congenial employ- 
ment. Here the mild but firm restraint so necessary, — here the kind con- 
sideration for weakness, the charitable construction of motives, the appreci- 
ation of manly struggle so seldom accorded by the world, but without which 
no cure is possible, and relapse from temporary relief almost certain, — 
here also that persevering and hopeful patience which ‘seventy times 
seven times’ cannot discourage or disturb, could find a legitimate and 
hopeful sphere. 

“In my report of last year, I took occasion to refer to the wants of this 
class of unfortunate men and women, and to express the hope that their 
necessities, and those still more dire of their families, might not be neglected 
in the rush and turmoil of the times. Drinking and fighting are equally the 
results of organization. It is just as natural for one man to drink to intoxi- 
cation, especially if he inherits a predisposition to it, as it is for another 
man to fight. We are all inclined to fight on sufficient provocation, and we 
all have a favorite beverage, unfortunately not always innocent. Indul- 
gence of both these natural appetites seems to place those who yield to 
either temptation in the same category before Him who has assigned the 
penalty to him ‘ who says to his brother, “ Thou fool.”’ We care tenderly 
and properly for the victims who yield to the one temptation, and turn 
coldly from those who do not withstand the other. Certainly none demand 
more tender care than those who offer life or limb on the altar of duty. 
At the same time none deserve more pity, or require more instant help, 
than those who offer not only life and limb, but the immortal soul itself, with 
all its glorious possibilities, a sacrifice to the Moloch of intemperance. One 
sees the dying soldier going, with exultation in his closing eye, to re- 
ceive his reward, and feels that he who dies for his country dies well. 
But no one can look upon the horrible wasting away of a drunkard’s soul, 
as one by one its powers are drowned out, — the eye of conscience finally 
closing to all perception of light, — with any feeling but one of awful com- 
miseration, and of horror at the infinite capability of suffering with which 
it is endued.” 


ANECDOTES OF DR. BEECHER. 


Genius has almost always arf ingredient of humor, and Dr. 
Beecher, like Emmons, Wesley, and Luther, had a decided infusion 
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of it, and this often gave point and edge to his argument. He had 
the power of wit and satire, very dangerous to the possessor unless 
there is sterling sense and a Christian temper along with it, but 
very useful sometimes in puncturing follies and shams, which it 
would take up too much time to reason with. Rev. Dr. Brainerd, 
of Philadelphia, relates the following in the New York Evan- 
gelist : — 

A brother minister was making a lame argument in Presbytery. 
“Brainerd,” said Dr. Beecher, sitting near him, “J had rather be 
before that gun than behind it.” 

Another minister of the Presbytery, who, by the way, was a New- 
England man, but greatly alarmed for the orthodoxy of the Church, 
had a habit of looking up and swinging his head to and fro. “ Brain- 
erd,” said the Doctor, “did you ever know a man who looked to 
heaven so much for light, and got so little?” 

The following is afloat from some other source, and quite charac- 
teristic. On some public occasion of special interest, an ill-mannered 
brother insisted upon standing, stretching up his whole length, re- 
gardless of the rights of those who sat behind him, among whom was 
the Doctor. 


“Please to be seated, sir,” said a friend of the Doctor, anxious for 


his accommodation. 

“No matter, no matter,” said the latter. “JZ can see through that 
man at any time.” 

This humor is a very useful faculty in alleviating trouble, as any 
one may find who has applied it in domestic and household matters. 
The following was related of the Doctor while living, illustrating 
this characteristic. He was riding with some of his family, when 
some mishap upset the vehicle. Gathering themselves up, one of 
his daughters remarked, “We ought to thank God we are: hurt no 
worse.” “Speak for yourself, if you please,” replied the Doctor, 
rubbing his bruise, “I’m considerably hurt.” 

Dr. Wilson had him tried for heresy. Dr. Beecher’s plea on his 
trial is worth studying. Not Choate himself could have equalled it 
for subtile and brilliant tactics. Dr. Wilson thought his task was 
very short and simple. He quoted the Assembly’s Catechism and 
other orthodox standards, and then Dr. Beecher, putting them 
side by side, which read as point blank contradictions. “Ho!” 
answered the Doctor. “Are not the creeds to be interpreted?” 
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And he went on to lay down the principles of interpretation. First, 
they must not contradict the Bible ; secondly, they must not contradict 
themselves ; thirdly, they must not contradict common sense. From 
these premises, Dr. Beecher proceeded to overwhelm Dr. Wilson 
and his orthodoxy, and extinguish them in their own absurdities. 

Dr. Wilson thought Dr. Beecher ought to be convicted on common 
fame df heresy in the West. The latter replied, that this common 
fame was made by Wilson himself. “ One wolf,’ said he, “will 
howl on the mountains in so many tones you'd think there were a 
dozen.” 


COLENSO LITERATURE * 


Promises to be voluminous. In our last number we noticed a 
reprint of one of the zealous Bishop’s books, in which he attempts to 
present his difficulties with reference to the commonly received 
views of the Pentateuch, and here we have a Translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans, with a running Commentary, an earlier pub- 
lication than the work on the Five Books of Moses, which has 
brought upon the missionary such a storm of indignation. The 
Bishop is said to be no great Hebraist, and we have had no time to 
form any estimate of his skill and attainments as a Grecian; but he 
does seem to have one of the first essentials of the expositor, a large 
measure of the spirit of the writer whose words he is endeavoring to 
explain for us. This book, like the other one, is brimful of here- 
sies, as the dogmatists must needs judge, and yet better than any 
commentary that we know of does it set forth the large, truly cath- 
olic, and eminently brave mind and heart of the great missionary 
Apostle. Moreover, as to its amount of learning, we doubt whether 
it will answer to treat the book with contempt. At any rate, a soul 
which can entertain the great fundamental principles of religious 
truth is far more likely to present Paul’s teachings in their power 
and integrity than the mere word-scholar. Whilst students are dis- 
puting about the particles, the same heart to which the Apostle 
ministered eagerly catches and holds his fervid meaning. We want 
something besides a good knowledge of Greek to make “ Romans ” 





* St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: Newly Translated, and Explained from 
a Missionary Point of View. By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D. D., Bishop 
of Natal. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 
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interesting. Children should lay the Epistle aside. They will come 
to it in due time as their religious experience widens and deepens. 
Full of the deepest and most serviceable wisdom, it may not be for 
us at first. “We have nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” 
Colenso will help every one who is putting, unconsciously, the very 
questions that Paul puts and answers, to see that he is a “ Roman,” 
and that the Apostle is treating precisely his case, and he will find 
that the Bishop’s comments contain as little as may be of what is 
merely conventional, and are rich in the treasures of a deep religious 
experience. Earnestly do we hope that the Church of England may 
find room for such a wise and true-hearted Christian amongst her 
laborers. So far as he has fallen into errors, (and how natural and 
almost inevitable it is that he should, in the first zeal of inquiry, 
after a life of mere assent!) he is open to conviction, and doubtless 
ready to retract when convinced ; meanwhile, his earnest spirit can- 
not be spared, and it were better to excommunicate a whole cloud of 
clerical know-nothings and do-nothings than to silence this loving 
Christian. We wish that we had space to lay before the reader 
some extracts from this Commentary, but we hope that the book 
itself will find its way into their hands. It will awaken some antag- 
onism as they read. Some, perhaps, who have been heretics a little 
longer than the Bishop, will not go so far as he does in one and 
another direction, and yet all will be edified and brought into loving 
sympathy with a missionary who, whilst with all his heart he prizes 
the glorious redemption through Christ, and realizes our deep and 
unspeakable need of it, does not feel authorized to tell his converts 
from heathenism that their parents and children have gone to hell to 
be burned forever. 


Anp here we have the Bishop presented again.* Dr. Mahan, who 
really might join hands with him, and does not himself accept the 
Pentateuch after the manner of the people, does well in reminding us 
that the Bible was given, not to be in every sentence an oracle, that 
Moses teaches religion, not science, and that one who is not as good 
at figures as Bishop Colenso, may speak by the Spirit of God. The 





* The Spiritual Point of View; or, The Glass Reversed. An Answer to 
Bishop Colenso. By M. Mahan, D.D., St. Mark’s in the Bowery, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological Seminary. “ Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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reply is written with a good deal of ability, and in a lively style. 
It presents, as it seems to us, a substantially true view of the claims 


of the Pentateuch ; but why must the writer quarrel with the Bishop ? 
Why, save that they are really upon much the same ground? Had 
Mahan been near Colenso in Natal, neither book would have been 
written. The Bishop was trained in the popular notion of inspiration, 
which Dr. Mahan has somehow emerged from. Instead of his (as it 
seems to us) shameful assault upon Colenso’s sincerity and Christian 
earnestness, we ought to have had from him a statement of the con- 
siderations which made it possible for him to accept the Pentateuch, 
with all its acknowledged difficulties, as the Word of God. They 
are valuable considerations ; Colenso will find great force in them ; 
they deserve eminently to be brought forward; but they ought not 
to have been flung into the face of a poor man, who with much sor- 
row of heart is trying to tell what he believes to be the truth. One 
of the strongest proofs of the divinity of our religion is the fact, that 
the rancor of its adherents cannot disgust the world with the faith 
which they profess. E. 


OBITUARY. 
REV. RICHARD PIKE 


Diep at his residence in Dorchester, on the 18th of the last month 
(February), after a ministry of twenty years to the Second Unitarian 
Congregational Society of that town. We have known Mr. Pike, 
not indeed intimately, and yet for many years and well, and we never 
knew and never heard anything but good of him. He had won the 
respect, and the confiding affection of his parishioners, not by any 
singular attractiveness as a preacher, so much as by his Christian 
simplicity, evangelical wisdom, and hearty devotion to the cause 
of Christ in the Gospel ministry. He was a workman that needed 
not to be ashamed, and one of whom his people needed not to be 
ashamed. Thoughtful and studious, a lover of good learning, espe- 
cially the learning of his chosen and cherished profession, so thor- 
oughly a scholar by nature that he was willing to submit to many 
privations for the sake of obtaining a liberal education, he was none 
the less a faithful pastor, and the love which he gave was abun- 
dantly returned to him during the years of a slow decline. Earnest 
in his own convictions, he was bound to no sect, and won the esteem 
of Christians of every name. Ministers of several denominations 
followed him with reverence and love to the last earthly resting- 
place. A Christian by the grace of God, he became by reflection 
aud careful study of Scripture a Unitarian, with strong leanings to 
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the old forms of Christian doctrine; and as he lived he died, with 
no desire to confound the heart’s confidence in Christ with any dog- 
matisms or ecclesiasticisms. 

Mr. Pike’s funeral was attended on Friday, the 20th ult., and his 
life and character were admirably sketched by his neighbor in the 
ministry, Rev. Nathaniel Hall, of Dorchester. Unless the sermon 
should come before the public earlier, and in another form, we hope 
to be permitted to give it to our readers in the next number of the 
“Monthly,” persuaded that they will eagerly welcome a tribute at 
once so affectionate and so true to a well-known and valued con- 
tributor to these pages and a thoroughly good man. E. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Employments of Women: a Cyclopedia of Woman’s Work. 
By Virewnia Penny. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Company. — 
The author’s name, in time to come, and by the critics of the future, 
will be accounted unhistorical, and purely symbolic, — Virginia 
Penny ! — manifestly expressive of Southern chivalry and Northern 
thrift ;— impossible that any real woman could ever have been 
called by it! an undoubted myth! But it will not be so easy to get 
over the facts and figures of this very valuable volume, and we hope 
that so much useful information will be welcomed and appreciated 
by the sisterhood, and will bring a return to the author in a multi- 
tude of the only coins which, for many a month, we have been privi- 
leged to handle, our excellent, and indomitable, and faithful, and most 
metallic United States pennies, or, if you will, cents. E. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Tribute to Major Sidney Willard. Delivered in West Church, 
December 21, Forefathers’ Day. 
‘In Memoriam. A Discourse preached in Worcester, October 5, 
1862, on Lieutenant Thomas Jefferson Spurr, Fifteenth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, who, mortally wounded at the Battle of Antietam, 
died in Hagerstown, September 27, following. By Alonzo Hill. 

Two Sermons preached in the First Congregational Church in 
Milton, on the 15th and 22d of June, 1862. Suggested by the 
Centennial Celebration of the 11th of June, 1812. By John H. 
Morison, D. D.— Late in acknowledging, we are not behind in 
appreciating these sermons, each in its way so honorable to our 
brethren, the authors, and so valuable for instruction and consolation. 
Who shall say that the pulpit is not a power in New England, or 
that the Holy Spirit speaks no longer by the lips of her ministers ? 

E. 





